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BRITISH SOCIETY OF DOWSERS 


Vol. XIl_ No. 89 September, 1955 


NOTICES 


Members are reminded that, as stated in the previous journal, 
an Endowment Fund has been started with a view to providing 
a source of capital for meeting the Society’s running expenses. 

Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received. 

* * * * 

Subscriptions for the vear July Ist. 1955 to June 30th, 1956, 
were due on July Ist. 

3 * * os x 

A revised list of books in the library has been printed. Copies 
will be forwarded to members on application. 

* * * * 

The title page and contents of Volume XI of Radio- Perception 

can be obtained gratis from the Editor on application. 
* * * * 


An International Congress of Radiesthesia is to be held at 
Lake Locarno during four days in May, 1956. A party, benefiting 
by reduced fares. will be arranged for those who write to Mr. 
Noel Macbeth, Stock. Essex. who is a member of the Congress 
Organizing Committee. 


* * * * 


Contributions for the Journal, preferably in typescript, should 
be sent to the Editor at least five weeks before the first day of 
March, June, September and December, if they are to appear 
in the respective Journals for those months. 
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The price of new Journals to members, in excess of the free 
number, and of back numbers, is 2/- and 1/6 respectively. 


* * * * 
Six free copies of the Journal will be given, on request, to 
writers of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 
* * * * 
The Society's badges can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary for 1/3 post free. 
* * * * 


Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell. York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 





ARCHIBALD T. SMALL 


We much regret to record the death on May 9th, at the age of 
76, of Mr. A. T. Small, of Governor’s Bay, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


Mr. Small was one of our oldest overseas members and an 
active and successful dowser for water. 

His great friend Mr. E. H. C. Ridder writes of him as follows : 

‘For many years before his actual link with the Society Mr. 
Small was engaged—between his other work as orchardist and 
farmer—in divining for water and digging wells around the bays 
and country adjacent to Lyttelton Harbour, a chief sea port of 
New Zealand. Mr. Small was remarkable in that he had a strong 
sensitivity to the presence of water through the medium of his 
bare hands which vibrated as he passed over water, in fact they 
seemed to jerk about like marionettes only to be stopped by 
deliberate clenching of the fists! This invariably was the pre- 
liminary method for his findings ; the details as to depth and 
quantity being afterwards determined with the rod. Later, 
through the introduction of the use of the pendulum to his notice, 
he checked up with that also and used it constantly on many 
and various occasions. Mr. Small was never happier than 
when we were out together checking one another's findings—he 
with hands or rod and I with pendulum—and with such amazing 
accord as to common agreement! One of his regular appoint- 
ments was as water diviner for what is known as the Selwyn 
Plantations Board, part of the Forestry Control for the Province 
of Canterbury. His services were always called for (and I have 
seen the written testimony) to locate a water supply before the 
Board shifted its caravan to a fresh location.” 
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AT THE SUMMER MEETING 





A MEDICAL GROUP 


Dr. A. T. Da. TF. T. B. Wanson, 





WESTLAKE, Dr. G, LAURENCE 





THE SUMMER MEETING, JULY 2nd, 1955 


By GLADYS BARRACLOUGH 


A remarkable summer endowed us with a flawless day for our 
meeting. Owing to the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Laurence it 
was held in the grounds of their attractive new house, Mumbery 
Lodge, at Wargrave, Berks. Later, tea was supplied at the George 
and Dragon also in a delightful setting under sun umbrellas on 
the river bank. 

There was a very good attendance, the 5 tests arranged kept 
people busy and interested without adding undue strain to the 
general garden party atmosphere. 


Only 8 sheets of results were given in; this bore no relation 
to the number of sheets given out and is evidence of the 
Dowsers modesty in making claims. 


The Tests, described as follows, were by no means elementary : 
(a) A clean bandage has been worn by a member for 48 hours. 
Identify the member, who is present. No other person 
has touched the bandage. 
Small *‘ samples ” of the bandage worn will be supplied. 
(b) Six bottles seemingly contain water; one contains white 
sugar, one white vinegar, and one gin. All are in 
solution. 
Identify the correct bottles from the ‘* samples ”’ supplied. 


(c) A bag of pennies is buried in the garden—locate them. 
Any penny can be used as a “ sample.” 


(d) Small squares of three colours are enclosed in separate large 
pill boxes, of which there are twelve—nine being empty. 
Eight colour “‘ samples ” are supplied. Identify the colours 
enclosed in three of the boxes. ‘ 
(ec) A leaf of a plant is enclosed in an envelope as a “‘ sample.” 
Identify the plant or tree in the garden from which it was 
taken. 


(a) Finding the person who had worn the bandage was well 
attempted and many more were busy searching than the 8 who 
gave in sheets. However, only one scored a near miss. Major 
Blyth-Praeger hesitated between the lady in the red skirt who 
had worn the bandage, and the lady who had written out the 
Test sheets and given out the envelopes containing the bandage 
samples. Unfortunately he put the lady who had distributed the 
envelopes first, if he had only reversed the names he would have 
scored a bull’s eye. However, this is a difficult and subtle form 
of dowsing needing much practice, and working surrounded by a 
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crowd makes it more difficult and distracting. If he has no 
experience in this line of work Major Blyth-Praeger would do well 
to attempt to develop it. 

(b) Sugar, white vinegar and gin to be identified. The white 
vinegar and gin were successfully identified by Mrs. Pola Fyfe. 
The gin only was identified by Mrs. Lootes. One other competitor 
identified the white vinegar, but unfortunately omitted to put 
his name on the sheet. 


(c) A bag of pennies buried in the garden. Mrs. Lootes was 
the only competitor who successfully located them in the pile of 
soil beside the front drive. Major Blyth-Praeger found the heap of 
soil but did not get the exact spot, which was on the left side of 
the heap when facing the house. 

I am surpised there were not more correct results in this Test 
as everyone had their own penny as sample and there was no 
fear of being side-tracked with other fingers on the ‘ sample.” 

(d) This colour Test was really difficult and perhaps a type of 
Test that few Dowsers meet. Mrs. Pola Fyfe identified the light 
blue and yellow/green squares enclosed in the pill boxes. There 
were only 3 colours to find though 12 colour samples were supplied 
to make things more difficult. Mrs. Forrester identified the light 
blue only. 

These results are most interesting and highly satisfactory. 
There has been some controversy regarding the possibility of 
finding colours which are enclosed and on which no light falls, 
since the effect of colour on the human eye is activated by light. 
However, the pigment of which the colour is composed is an 
inorganie substance, and probably contributed largely to the 
correct results. 

(e) The finding of the tree from which the sample leaf was 
taken proved more difficult than was anticipated, or aroused less 
interest. Unfortunately the only correct result was on the sheet 
which held no name. The tree was the one on the right side of 
the gate when entering. 

Mrs. Pola Fyfe wins the guinea for the best results and we 
congratulate her on some subtle dowsing which she should try 
to develop. 

On the whole, members seemed to enjoy the day and the Tests, 
without taking them too seriously. Another year perhaps just 
two Tests would be sufficient and give more time for those so 
inclined to try their skill. 


Nore.—I am sure that all of us who attended the meeting 
would wish me to express our thanks to Mrs. Barraclough for 
arranging and supervising such an ingenious and interesting series 
of Tests.—Editor. 
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REPORT OF A DISCUSSION ON 
MEDICAL RADIESTHESIA 


February 23rd, 1955 
LED BY GRIFFITH EVANS, M.D., F.R.c.S 


The Chairman’s Opening Remarks : 

As we have with us to-day a number of guests who are perhaps not very 
familiar with the subject of radiesthesia, I think it would be appropriate 
if I said a few words about it. First of all about our Society. The Medical 
Society for the Study of Radiesthesia restricts its membership to registered 
medical practitioners, but we often invite to our meetings, as we have to-day, 
experts in dowsing, physics, psychology and other subjects related to radies- 
thesia and we are very glad of their help and interest. 

The object of the Society is to study radiesthesia. It holds no corporate 
views on the nature of radiesthesia, and has not adopted any standard tech- 
nique. The only common factors that hold the Society together are the 
interest of our members in the subject and a belief that radiesthesia holds 
something of value for medicine. We can offer no statistical evidence in 
support of this belief which, so far, is only based on our experience of individual 
vases. This experience shows that the diagnosis of a case of illness can be 
greatly deepened and widened and the treatment more precisely controlled 
than is so far possible in orthodox medicine, if radiesthetic methods are used 
in addition to the usua! means. I would emphasise here that radiesthesia 
is an added measure in the diagnosis and treatment of disease, and by no 
means a substitute for ordinary medical procedures. 

I will now try to explain as briefly as possible what radiesthesia is. It 
is the application of the principles of water divining to medicine. It was 
thought that if water, minerals and so forth could be located underground by 
divining, then bacteria, toxins, vitamins and so on, could be found in the 
human body by the same means. And so it was found to be. The water 
diviner usually uses a rod, whereas the radiesthetist usually uses a pendulum. 
Sometimes he examines the patients directly, but more usually he uses a 
blood spot which connects him with its owner, who may be any distance 
away. A number of more or less complicated techniques have been worked 
out, but very often the practitioner modifies a standard technique to suit 
himself. One thing is certain. A doubter cannot dowse. To get results 
the dowser must be 100 per cent. confident in his own ability and have 
absolute faith in what he is doing. This in itself is a clue to the problem. 

The next question is how does it work? Many think that it does so 
by means of a physical link between the object being looked for and the 
dowser. These are problems of radiation, wave mechanics, nuclear physics 
and so forth, that we hope the physicists will solve for us. You will be hearing 
a suggested solution in this direction in the lecture that is to follow. 

On the other hand, others think that radiesthesia is a form of extra- 
sensory perception akin to psychometry. This leads us to problems of time 
and space, the ultimate nature of reality, the relationship between the objective 
and the subjective as well as our relationship to a source of all power and 
wisdom from which it seems we can gain guidance and knowledge under 
certain conditions. For the solution of these problems we look to the psy- 
chologists, philosophers and perhaps the theologians. And here I must leave 
this brief introductory outline of radiesthesia. 


. . 


The modern trend in science is to regard all matter in terms of 
energy and to regard energy as the ultimate indestructible 
universal. Somehow, sometime and somewhere, energy came 
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into being. J. J. Thompson said that it seemed to come from 
another dimension. We may ask what we mean by energy in 
this connection. “Is it quite certain,” asks Schrédinger, ‘ that 
the conception of energy, indispensible as it is in macroscopic 
phenomena, has any other meaning in micro-mechanical phenom- 
ena than the number of vibrations in n seconds?” Such a con- 
cept is the basis of Clerk Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory, in 
terms of which science now seeks to describe the universe and all 
that it contains, and with which medical radiesthesia is concerned 
in the field of metabolism. 

If we could only assume the release of an energy potential 
such as can be dimly imagined by thinking of a gigantic hydrogen 
bomb explosion, one hour would suffice for the condensation of 
that energy into mass units and their fusion and combination into 
all the elements and compounds necessary for the orderly evolution 
of the material universe by the operation of laws already dis- 
covered. (Gamow). 

In terms of the wave theory of matter this would mean the 
intrusion into three-dimensional space of a primal dominant all- 
comprehensive impulse or wave, entering in the plane of its 
maximal potential, that is, in the plane of its antinode. Vibration, 
as in the case of a string taut between two fixed points, would 
subdivide into harmonics of Ist, 2nd, ......nth order, each such 
segment being an integral mode of the dominant. 

Somewhere in the series would be found the true integer, or 
wave-equivalent, of the unit of mass from which the material 
universe would build up by orderly progression. Schrédinger 
believes that Einstein’s unit of mass (the nucleon) is the smallest 
permanent condensation of energy into mass, and that therefore 
the nucleon (proton or neutron) is the true integer of the material 
universe. 

On this reasoning the nucleus of a hydrogen atom is a condensa- 
tion of the energy (931 MEV) of a particular wave unit into a 
permanent corpuscle—the proton—which unit retains its spatial 
configuration as a unit, is somehow associated with a wave 
number 6572.79, and, somewhere on its trajectory, carries a 
condensation of exact mass (1.6 x 10-74 grm). Furthermore, since 
it is agreed that such hydrogen atoms appear continuously “ out 
of nothing,” it follows that the ambient energy is infinite and is 
being continuously condensed into such primary units or integers. 

The wave characteristic of the hydrogen atom is emitted 
without any loss of mass because its source is infinite ambient 
energy ; and this wave assumes, or takes on, “the shape” 
(frequency and wavelength) of the unit through which it passes, 
be that unit elemental hydrogen, radical, simple compound, or 
molecule. The hydrogen wave then, is the prototype of all waves 
emitted by systems of elements which we know as standing waves. 
Each is specific to the particular system through which energy has 
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passed. By definition, a standing wave is one which does not 
change in course of time, and these are the waves which concern 
Radiesthesia. 

The periodic table of elements is built up by orderly fusion 
of nuclei, an additional hydrogen nucleus being added to each 
preceding element in the table. The mass of such succeeding 
nuclei is always less than that of the constituent nucleons, and 
the energy-equivalent of the lost mass is stored up within the 
nucleus as binding energy. One result is to lengthen the standing 
wave and proportionately to reduce the frequency. Radiesthetists 
therefore find, for example, that the standing wave of Carbon is 
8.5 em., of albumin 80 em., of nucleo protein 960 cm. (Franklin). 
Waves also lengthen with increase in atomic weight (Maby). 
These waves are to be distinguished from others originating in 
the nuclei which have the length of X-rays and also from those 
originating in the outer atomic electrons which vary with physical 
conditions—but standing waves are of the same order as those 
with infra-red frequencies by which such compounds as steroids 
are analysed by spectroscopy. 

The general law of Mendeleev is that elements are arranged 
according to magnitude of their atomic weights, and that they 
show a periodic change of properties, of which the most outstand- 
ing is valency. The first series in the periodic table consists of 
Hydrogen and Helium, and these two elements are prototypes of 
valent (active or unsaturated) and non-valent (inert or saturated) 
elements. 

We have now reached the parting of the ways between Radies- 
thesia (which is an application of vave mechanics) and Academic 
Medicine (which stands in the * st ditch, ever loyal to classical 
physics !). 

Wave mechanics implies an exchange of energies between 
neighbouring wave systems and links both valency and chemical 
affinity with energy resonance. Classical physics on the other 
hand, interprets chemical affinities in terms of electric charges, 
shared electrons, and hypothetical co-ordinating factors (such 
as enzymes in the living cell). 

Classical physics demands that every radiation should be 
accompanied by a loss of mass or energy : wave mechanics permits 
the view that infinite ambient energy endows every integrated 
material body with a standing wave which is transmitted without 
any loss of energy and which both reveals the constitution or 
configuration of the transmitting body, and allows exchanges 
of energy between resonant systems, from the order of electrons 
up to that of radicals. 

It is the claim of Radiesthesia that these waves can be detected 
by the pendulum as well as by the spectroscope and radiometer. 
Demonstration is possible in a strictly neutral atmosphere, but 
is frustrated by intruding electrical and magnetic fields, and even 
by incredulity or hostility. 
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Since Grey Walter gives a provisional wavelength of 30 million 
metres and a period of 10, the thought wave must have a cor- 
responding quantum of action, and we would welcome from the 
physicist a provisional value. Whatever it is it can either 
reinforce or block any set test. 

This inability to demonstrate under the conditions of the 
experimental method seems at the moment to be the severest 
handicap carried by Radiesthesia, nevertheless both theory and 
experience have convinced members of this Society that here is 
a phenomenon calling for detached assessment by some authorita- 
tive body such as the Medical Research Council or the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

The need for such assessment is expressed in the current 
edition of Chambers Encyclopaedia, Vol. III, p. 370, where 
W. A. Waters, Lecturer in Physics at the University of Oxford, 
writes (quotation from memory): ‘“ The knowledge (of this field) 
gained in organic chemistry has not yet been reached in respect 
to those bio-chemical reactions which occur in the living cells of 
plants and animals.” 


J. Cecil Maby : 

I have been asked to comment on Dr. Griffith Evans’ paper, 
which is obviously of a fundamental nature, highly theoretical, 
and also—as physicists would probably think—somewhat specula- 
tive. At such short notice I cannot say very much constructively, 
and I must be brief. 

As you have heard, this paper commences with a physical and 
mathematical approach to the subject ; as to which, in so far as 
we are dealing with physical radiesthesia proper, I should say 
that the author is certainly right, because we now know that the 
whole of this material-mechanistic universe, apart from what one 
believes to be its concomitant spiritual and mental aspects, is 
based on electro-magnetic forces, wave radiations and particles 
(or wavicles). 

Thus Dr. Evans begins by speaking of the origin of the material 
universe in a manner conformable to a modern cosmological 
hypothesis. I believe that the astrophysicists and mathematicians 
Millikan, Milne, Hoyle, Littleton, Bondi and others, have advanced 
similar ideas regarding the continuous creation of matter ; also 
that our universe was, perhaps, initially created in one big bang 
at some point source, by a sudden explosion of energy—a super- 
atomic bomb effect. Where such energy first came from 
is not well explained (and I must not say more about that) ; but 
Dr. Evans suggests accepting such an idea, involving a sort of 
expanding shock wave and the sudden dissemination of energy, 
that automatically as it were, crystallised out to form fundamental 
frequencies and standing waves which (if I have understood him 
aright) indeed are no more or less than the ultimate material elements 
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themselves. If so, we get back here to the ideas of the late nine- 
teenth century, expressed in a different way, of matter being 
“‘etheric vortices’ of some sort. Moreover, one finds the same 
kind of idea in connection with an electron or, perhaps, any other 
fundamental particle, which is perhaps merely a system of standing 
vibratory ether waves or, say, a “ wavicle.” 

The continuous creation of matter seems to be a helpful and 
by no means unacceptable hypothesis, like that of continuous, 
however gradual, biogenesis. Millikan, I believe, was one of the 
first people to put forward this idea when speculating as to the 
origin of the so-called cosmic rays; and in recent times it has 
come to the fore again, though I am not personally in a position 
to express any opinion. It does seem fairly probable, however, 
that energy may be continually dissipating by radiation from 
matter, and then continually recondensing into matter elsewhere 
in space. In this case there results an eternal universe, which one 
may or may not like. At any rate, it is a constructive idea which 
at least relieves us of the yet more “ awkward ” sudden beginning 
and ultimate ending by “ heat death” to our wonderful world. 
Instead we imagine an eternal cycle of disintegration and rein- 
tegration of material forms. 

As for fundamental frequencies and standing waves compound- 
ing material elements, etc., here again it is a matter of opinion 
and advanced physics, and the whole thing depends on various 
debatable modern conceptions of atomic physics. But, provided 
one accepts some of these modern ideas, we arrive at the threshold 
and basis of physical radiesthesia. Whatever some more meta- 
physically minded dowsers may believe to the contrary, the plain 
fact is that physical radiesthesia is the only thing we can very 
usefully discuss scientifically and objectively at the present day. 
And as to whether another sort exists or not (which I personally 
believe it does, as a separate problem : viz., psychic divination, 
utilising some non-physical faculty), that is quite another question. 

If, however, we are dealing with the physical and mechanical 
side of Radiesthesia, then we must think, with our author, in 
terms of atomic physics, wave mechanics and electro-magnetic 
optics ; including standing waves, syntonisation, heterodyning, 
beats, specific frequencies, reflection, refraction, absorption, 
interference, polarisation and so forth—and that in the most 
precise and advanced terms possible. As Dr. Evans has pointed 
out, various workers (including Turenne) have done a lot of work 
on these lines and shown that if you put up a pure sample of any 
given stuff in a well-screened “ neutral’ room, free from other 
conflicting conditions, radiations, electro-magnetic fields and 
contaminations (as does Dr. W. Boyd, of Glasgow), and you then 
proceed slowly away from it with a pendulum or dowsing rod, or 
else with some suitable instrumental detector, then at a certain 
critical distance from that object (which may be a lump of lead, 
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a piece of radioactive material, a water sample, drug, bacterial 
culture or anything you please) you may get a fairly sharp response 
at some specific, resonant distance. Or, on occasion, you may 
find repeating, equidistant concentric rings of reaction. But these 
serialised waves are probably non-specific and non-diagnostic : 
referring to states of electronic excitation, and are probably 
similar, on the laboratory scale, to the “ parallels ’’ and “ image 
bands ”’ in field dowsing, on the large scale. 

Analytically or diagnostically, then, at a critical distance, 
which varies with the nature of the material, you may get a radies- 
thetic response, provided you hold in your hand, and “ tune in ” 
with, a matching sample or “ witness.’ So, too, when employing 
the so-called ‘ fundamental ray ” technique, or else by means of 
‘** serial numbers ” and reaction times. And one or two delicate 
automatic instruments seem to show there is a real physical field 
corresponding in space and time to the sensitive radiesthetist’s 
responses, if modern work such as my own is not mistaken. Such 
instruments at present consist of perfectly “ orthodox ” electro- 
meters and ionisation counters. Even radio-reception and mag- 
netic methods, can be applied on larger targets (cables, pipes, 
streams and moving objects), if they are sufficiently delicate and 
precise. Hence, one concludes that the human body is merely 
responding at the same times and places as automatic instruments 
of sufficient sensitivity will do when properly applied. And these 
seem to be established facts, whether sceptics like them or not, 
if one bothers to repeat the work carefully and without prejudice. 

These “ standing waves ” of different lengths and even specific 
frequencies, it appears, represent boats in space or time between 
two near frequencies, or they may sometimes be due to the 
extension of a range of electric particles like alpha and beta 
particles, perhaps. Anyhow, it appears that such specific wave- 
lengths, or else the dialled diagnostic “‘ rates” of the Abrams- 
Boyd-Regnault-Wright-Wigelsworth-Drown school, and also the 
so-called “‘ fundamental rays ’’ (which are another aspect of the 
thing) are all proportional, numerically, to the atomic and molecular 
structure of the given materials—provided the work has been well 
and truly done in an objective way. Therefore the thing cannot 
be all moonshine. 

Here, then, is a novel and potentially valuable analytical tech- 
nique from an essentially physical point of view, that has had 
its preliminaries established in no uncertain terms; and we 
find the question of medical radiesthesia entering at this point. 
For, as the Chairman said just now, “ If you can thus measure 
one sort of thing you may be able to measure another.” If so, 
one ought to find different tissues, drugs, bacterial cultures and so 
on, giving out this kind of “ radionic ” energy, capable of measure- 
ment in time and space in terms of certain wave-lengths, frequen- 
cies, “‘ rates,” or whatever you like to call them. 
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Well, I won’t say any more to-day, except that I quite agree 
with what Dr. Evans remarks about needful instrumental detection, 
and that very probably there is a “ thought radiation ” of some 
kind also to consider. It may not be thought itself, it may be 
epiphenomenal to thought ; but we now know that when a person 
is in a state of emotional tension, or is merely thinking hard 
(say, making a calculation) then his electroencephalogram will 
show that something specific also happens electrically in the 
brain. And my own “ radio-electrometer ’’ shows concomitant 
radiometric effects. Hence, it is quite possible, as various people 
like Cazzamalli have thought, that you can measure something at 
least corresponding to emotional, psychosomatic activity in 
physical instrumental terms, and that such energy is also capable 
of impeding or facilitating certain reactions, especially in certain 
sensitive living creatures and tissues. These psycho-radiant fields 
appear to be perfectly real: you don’t have to get a growing 
onion root tip or yeast culture like Gurwitsch ; you can use a 
human sensitive, as Abrams did, or even an ionisation counter 
or some special type of radiometer for the same purpose. At 
any rate, we are making a firm beginning, and I think radiant 
‘“‘thought ” is probably as important psycho-physically in a 
constructive as in a destructive sense. 

At the end of his paper Dr. Griffith Evans calls for authoritative 
bodies to take this kind of research up. I quite agree. It is high 
time for more official recognition ; but that will only come when 
radiesthetists and dowsers themselves, whether they be medical 
or otherwise, have first securely established the phenomenon 
in a basic way on absolutely sound and orthodox lines, without 
reference to any “ superstitious ” practices, “‘ magical” ideas or 
supposed charlatanry. And the sooner more trained people get 
down to the job (quite a lot of which has been done already) the 
better. Then, and then only, will official science listen to us 
sympathetically. But I fear it may be another twenty-five years 
before that happens, the way things are moving at present, 
especially since much irrational and obstructive metaphysical 
reactionism has, once again, invaded Radiesthesia, Radionics 
and Dowsing, despite the best efforts of modern scientific investi- 
gators. But one cannot put back the clock of rational progress. 


Dr. A. T. Westlake : 

If I have understood Dr. Griffith Evans aright he postulates 
the intrusion into three dimensional space of what he calls “a 
primal infinite ambient energy ” which, and I quote his own words, 
‘“* endows every integrated material body with a standing wave 
which is transmitted without loss of energy and which both reveals 
the constitution of the transmitting body and allows exchanges 
of energies between resonant systems. And it is these standing 
waves, with which Radiesthesia is concerned.” In this way Dr. 
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Griffith Evans seeks to incorporate Radiesthesia with the newer 
physics of wave mechanics. 

While I am not denying that this may be so, I do not think 
the problem is as simple as this, and his explanation is, to my 
mind, not nearly comprehensive enough. 

I think, in the first place, that we have to distinguish clearly 
that we are dealing in Radiesthesia with two kinds of energies, 
what we may call pre-matter and post-matter energy. To the 
latter belong atomic energy, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
energy and such like—the ordinary stock-in-trade of physics, and 
of which we have a fair working knowledge. The pre-matter 
energy is in a different category and little at present is known 
about it; and yet this is the one with which, I am convinced, 
we are primarily concerned in Radiesthesia. This is the energy 
which I think Dr. Griffith Evans means when he speaks of 
** primal, infinite, ambient energy.” 

I have discussed this energy from an historical point of view 
in my paper “ Vis Medicatrix Naturae,” and I would add, what 
I did not know at the time, that research would seem to show 
that we are dealing not with one pre-matter energy but with 
four,* what are known as the Formative Forces of Warmth Ether 
Light Ether, Chemical or Sound Ether, and Life Ether. ‘‘ These 
ethers have proceeded out of one another, Warmth has evolved 
into Light, Light into Chemical, Chemical into Life. The relation- 
ship between them is such that the later ether always contains 
attributes of the former, but yet develops an activity distinguish- 
able from that of the other. These formative forces do not belong 
as such immediately to the world of phenomena and they are, 
therefore, imperceptible to the physical senses. When, however, 
they come to living expression in the phenomenal world they call 
forth phenomena of motion which may then partially, and up to 
a certain poini, be considered mechanically.” 

I will not discuss these forces further except to make this point ; 
that the counterpart in matter of Light Ether is electricity, of 
Chemical Ether, magnetism. Hence what I said in my paper, 
to which I have already referred, that the present confusion in 
the interpretation of the dowsing phenomena and its nature, is 
in part due to the fact that when we think we are dealing with 
electro-magnetic manifestations as explaining Radiesthesia, we 
are of necessity dealing with the etheric forces as well, and we do 
not distinguish between them as we are not aware of the duality. 

I am in agreement with Dr. Griffith Evans when he says that 
this pre-matter energy is, to quote him, “ being continually con- 
densed into primary units or integers,” in other words, into matter. 

Each unit or integer of matter thus formed is in a state of 
pulsation (I prefer that term to “ vibration ” particularly when 


* Seven in all, but only four are concerned with the material world 
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it comes to living matter). From these units are built up, three 
dimensionally, the infinite variety of the material universe. 
This is described by the Rev. Father Glazewski in his most 
profound and illuminating paper “ The Music of Crystals, Plants 
and Human Beings ’’* which should be read and pondered by 
all serious students of this subject. 

Let me quote a short passage : “‘ The growth of a body so long 
as it is not interfered with by some outside force, will peacefully 
follow the harmonic law. The matter will accumulate in relation 
to the forces acting in the interference pattern. This accumulated 
matter will have also an harmonically distributed field which is 
the function of the vibration of the material particles. Thus, 
for example, the liver will grow in the human body in harmony 
with its vibratory pattern and with the surrounding organs, or 
better with the surrounding wave pattern of the environment.” 

The point to be emphasised is that this incredibily complicated 
pattern of wave interference, which morphologically is the body, 
is normally in a state of harmonic balance or equilibrium—this 
is the state of health or ease. If a disturbance of this balance 
takes place for any cause, then we have a state of ill-health or 
disease either temporary or permanent. It is this departure or 
deflection from a norm, either for the body as a whole or any 
of its parts which, in my view, the medical dowser detects and 
records ; and which makes the radiesthetic diagnosis so delicate 
and fundamental. This is the reason too why it is possible to 
detect disease in its very earliest manifestations and thus to 
prevent it developing. 

This theoretical postulate certainly fits in perfectly with the 
method and technique of radiesthetic diagnosis as perfected by 
Dr. Laurence for example, with whom I have now investigated 
a large number of clinical cases with increasing accuracy and 
reliability of result. It also fits in with the McDonagh Unitary 
Theory of Disease on which Dr. Laurence’s methods are based. 

Treatment in the same way resolves itself into finding what will 
restore the balance, i.e., re-establish the harmonic equilibrium. 
Let me quote Glazewski again: ‘A plant which has a similar 
pattern or wave form to that of the particular invader or illness, 
but out of phase by 180 degrees with it (i.e., the mirror picture of 
it), at the moment it is properly introduced into the body, will 
automatically form a standing wave with the pattern of the 
illness, thus nullifying its activity. The Hahneman principle 
**Similia Similibus Curantur” is explained at the same time. 
By “similarity ” the complete similitude of the wave form is 
intended.” I might add that the correct potency may well be 
that which makes the remedy out of phase by 180 degrees. 





* Radio-Perception. Sept., 1951. Vol. X. No. 73 
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By hypothesis, if we are dealing with light and chemical ethers, 
it should be possible to devise some method whereby this depar- 
ture from the norm can be demonstrated spectroscopically, and 
by an analysis of sound, by projecting the pattern on a cathode 
ray tube. Here is the theoretical possibility of the automatic 
detector if we could calibrate and interpret the results. 

It may be asked how it is possible for a medical dowser to pick 
out what he wants from this infinite complex of wave patterns. 
I believe the answer is that in the dowser we have a living instru- 
— of an incredible sensitivity which mentally can be “ tuned 

to receive selectively, muc h in the same way as a wireless 
na ‘an be tuned in, by an intelligence, to a particular station. 
It is this self-tuning extreme sensitivity which makes the human 
organism, when dow sing unique, by its capacity to apprehend 
the reality behind maiter. 

I want now to turn for a moment to the related radiesthetic 
question of healing by the laying on of hands, variously called 
spiritual, psychic, magnetic, etc. 

I believe that in this form of he: aling we are dealing directly 
with the formative forces, i.e., pre- -matter energy. That these 
forces have been known all down through the ages I have already 
mentioned, but what exactly was being described it is difficult 
to say. Iam inclined to think that in that most intriguing and 
descriptive of names given to the force by the mediaeval alchemists 
—the Vital Fluid or Divine Water—they were describing the Life 
Ether, which as you know has the attributes of the other ethers 
as well as its own, and in many respects behaves as though it were 
fluid. 

For general purposes, however, I am now inclined to adopt 
the Polynesian term of “* Mana” as conveying not only the idea 
of a quasi-physical fluid energy, but also the concept of a mystic 
living foree. I think it is clear to any worker in this field that 
we are dealing with some energy which behaves quite differently 
to either electricity or magnetism or indeed to any force recognised 
by present-day physics, take for example the fact that it only 
travels comparatively slowly, that it can be conducted along a 
silk cord and that it can be stored in certain substances, e.g., oil. 
Many other similar facts could be mentioned. 

We can learn to use these forces for healing by appropriate 
techniques such as for example were taught by those masters of 
the art, and indeed the science,—the Kahunas—described in 
detail by Max Freedom Long in his two epoch-making books on 
Huna. 

Like the Kahunas we can use them in their lower forms as in 
ordinary healing—what they called Lomi-lomi—or the forces 
can be raised to such a high potency, through prayer and other 
suchlike means, that they “become divine power and can in this 
form produce true miracles. 
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The object of such therapy is to restore the sick person to a 
harmonious function as a whole, by generating a sufficient in- 
tensity and/or quality as to produce automatic adjustment of 
any functional or organic disharmony. The therapeutic agency— 
the Mana—is general not specific (as in ordinary radiesthetic 
treatment), it deals with the whole man and not his parts. 

Theoretically if we could learn to use these pre-matter forces 
in these potent ways we could cut out the ordinary mechanistic 
forms of medical healing, as nothing would be impossible, as 
Christ demonstrated in His ministry of healing. But to arrive 
at even the beginning of such a state of affairs we shall have to 
have a complete reorientation of thought and of our ways of 
thinking. As Dr. Wilhelm Reich has truly said: ‘* These 
primordial pre-atomic problems are impregnable to methods of 
mechanistic or materialistic thinking. They can only become 
intelligible if they are approached functionally. We have got 
to develop functional thinking. The results are of quite decisive 
significance for further natural research, particularly for the 
integration of living nature into the general natural process and 
for the functional comprehension of non-living nature.” 

We are, I am convinced, entering an entirely new world, it 
is a shift in consciousness, so that we are beginning to look at 
old things in an entirely new way ; and I believe that through 
Radiesthesia we shall understand in a very real and vital sense 
what is meant by a trinity of body, mind and spirit in harmonic 
equilibrium. 


Dr. Gattegno : 

I am a stranger in this Society. I have great sympathy with 
all the points of view that have been expressed because I think 
all contain something very exciting. I find also that my previous 
studies allow me to listen and seem to understand what people 
say, although I cannot express it in a natural way or in the 
orthodox way. Dr. Griffith Evans sent me his book a short time 
ago and asked me to read it and discuss it with him. I did read 
it—not the whole of it because it was quite big—but I discussed it 
afterwards with him, and I won’t need to tell you all that we found 
together. What seems to me to be of value is perhaps quite 
irrelevant towards what you are after. I am always pleased to 
see that there is someone who considers the problems he has always 
looked at in one way in a different way because that may bring 
some additional light. When he uses physical theories, my 
impression is that he is a bit naive about things generally. The 
success of the physical sciences has blinded the scientists and 
we forget that physics has been successful in a very narrow field, 
and that the true knotty problem, that is to say, the molecule 
containing two elements, cannot be discussed properly with the 
mathematics and physics that is known. There are many prob- 
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lems, for instance, the molecules of protein, which contain 
thousands of atoms. 

One can describe the various techniques of crystallisation and 
X-rays, but it still remains true that the scientists have terrific 
problems on their hands, and they have not solved many of them. 
To want, at all costs, to reduce the new problems to a science 
which has gained great successes, but is still trying to find answers 
to fundamental questions which loom very large in the minds 
of scientists, is perhaps what I call “ naive.” To assume that 
you can answer questions as delicate and complex as the ones 
we mect in medicine or in dowsing just by calling in simple 
instruments or simple ideas, is another aspect of—well—what 
seems to me the assumption that the little knowledge we possess 
‘an answer these questions. I have no doubt personally that the 
phenomena, that so many of you know, exist, but I do think that 
any reduction to two or three modern theories will give an answer. 
In that respect I would say, I would look at Dr. Griffith Evans’ 
effort in a very sympathetic way. Something that we should 
consider in its tendencies and its general trend ; but when he 
comes to explaining, I looked very carefully, and I found that 
there is really no explanation. 


WHAT THE SCIENTIST CAN LEARN FROM 
THE DOWSER 


Substance of a lecture on May 11th, 1955, to the British Society of 
Dowsers 


By C. GATTEGNO 


Many dowsers are of the opinion that with the help of the 
scientist they could make a significant contribution to the solution 
of many of their problerns. They consider that the physicist and 
the physiologist have at their disposal, in tackling their problems, 
tools which are much more powerful than theirs, and that they 
need the experience of these trained laboratory workers in order 
to see clearly what takes place in their own field. 

I want here to reverse this position and to try to see what 
the scientist who has developed his methods in a special study of 
nature can learn from the dowser. But first we must be clear as to 
the way in which the mind of the dowser works, and we must 
dispose of a number of preconceived ideas. 

Although it is only during the last two years that I have been 
acquainted with dowsers, I feel it is true to say that the great 
majority of those who participate in the corporate effort exem- 
plified by the B.S.D. consider that the specialists of the natural 
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sciences are better equipped than themselves to attempt an investi- 
gation of what constitutes dowsing, and are inclined to believe 
that the explanation of it lies in the electro-chemical field. This 
belief is, so it seems, deeply rooted and makes for difficulty in 
envisaging any other approach to the problem. 

It is, nevertheless, clear that there is an essential difference 
between the natural sciences and the studies undertaken by the 
dowser. In physics and chemistry (except in some sense in the 
the study of the nucleus of the atom), provided that conditions 
are exactly reproduced the same phenomena appear. In biology, 
where exact reproduction is not possible, statistical methods are 
used to replace, by a non-existent constant average, the true 
phenomena which are singular and show individual differences. 
Broadly speaking, I can assume that if I eat a lump of sugar every 
day at the same hour the same consequences will follow, but 
closer investigation shows that this is not strictly true. There is 
a margin of uncertainty which increases in the case of more com- 
plex biological happenings. 

It is desirable that dowsers should be better acquainted with 
the natural scientist’s training and should understand that his 
habits of thought cause him to envisage things in particular ways 
which are not necessarily in harmony with the phenomena they 
themselves are concerned with. They need, moreover, to be 
aware of the variety of training required to make a good physicist, 
a good chemist or a good biologist, and to realise that training in 
one specialised field of the natural sciences often makes it im- 
possible to conceive of the methods and problems of another. 
The ways in which experiments are designed in the various 
branches of the study of nature vary greatly. In physics, 
measurements of certain magnitudes are more important than the 
actual processes of transformation and equilibrium essential in 
chemistry than the process of growth special to biology. 
The chemist may use physics to understand the conditions neces- 
sary for reactions to take place in a particular way, but what 
matters to him is whether he can obtain this or that product from 
this or that source, and this is of no interest to the physicist. 

I have, I hope, said enough to show that for the dowser to 
rely on the physicist for the solution of his problems may be 
as useless as to expect the chemist or the zoologist to provide him 
with an answer. Since the dowser knows that he cannot provide 
conditions of work independent of himself, or such that he could 
be replaced entirely by some apparatus, the attempt to obtain 
guidance from the natural scientist in the investigation of dowsing 
phenomena is either a hope based solely on a belief, or a mistake. 

As, however, many dowsers continue to hold this belief, I should 
like to examine for a moment the mechanism of the process which 
takes place in their minds. The water diviner or the medical 
dowser has come to believe in the objectivity of the information 
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he receives while dowsing and projects everything into nature, 
suggesting that the message received by him is actually sent out 
by natural objects. He then quickly passes to the existence 
of a continuous emanation of messages from this source, and to 
the logical conclusion that a properly constructed instrument 
could receive the messages in his place. He thus sees two problems 
in dowsing, the one physical, related to the source, and the other 
physiological, related to the dowser. He feels that if only it 
could be shown that, for example, the dowser is a kind of wireless 
receiver of certain wavelengths, or that some sub-soils send out 
electromagnetic waves corresponding to the tuning of the receiver, 
things would be so much clearer. 

This would mean that a classical chapter of physics would 
absorb dowsing, which would then no longer be an exciting study 
of nature through man as the instrument. Indeed, were such a 
hope to be realised, the dowsers might rejoice at no longer having 
a riddle to solve, but they would disappear as seekers, to be 
replaced by automata. 

This is, however, not yet the case, and the meagre success 
obtained through the intervention of physics in dowsing brings 
little support to such hopes. 

It is because I am only too well aware that the history of 
science is not closed and that there are many unsolved problems 
in each of the natural sciences, that I take the opposite viewpoint 
—that of seeing what can be learnt from the dowser instead of 
proceeding to reduce his findings to insufficient and perhaps in- 
adequate knowledge. 

The true scientist is prepared to be amazed by the most ordinary, 
common events and to develop an approach akin to the problems 
he encounters. It is not with scales that we study electricity ; 
it was by asking the right question that Archimedes understood 
what happened in his bath, that Newton discovered why the moon 
goes round the earth and apples fall, that Einstein recognised why 
Michelson and Morley did not obtain a positive answer from their 
experiment. 

The true scientist observes certain rules when he plays the 
game of science, and in particular he refrains from appealing to 
higher authorities in order to explain what he himself experiences. 
He is careful, for instance, not to bring God into the picture when 
an event can be explained in terms of forces of the magnitude of 
the event. Lightning is no longer a sign of the wrath of God, 
but simply the electrical discharge between charged clouds. 

On the one hand, then, the scientist does not consider the 
explanations he finds as being final or sacrosanct, and on the other 
he does not appeal to explanations of a nature totally distinct 
from that of the phenomena he studies. This explains why he 
can, when the occasion requires it, change the model he is using 
and the theories that direct his thought, and why he tends to 
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reject the supernatural in his study of natural phenomena. 

For the scientist who accepts the fact that dowsers are deeply 
sincere and that a sufficient number of experiments in dowsing 
have shown that they are not deluding themselves, the first task 
will be, not to attempt to reduce the new to the old, but to see 
whether he can approach the new phenomena with adequate tools. 
These may, or may not, exist. He will then attempt to discover 
what needs to be done to develop means for investigating the field. 
Any failure in his efforts at understanding will not be followed by 
the accusation that the dowsers are the dupes of their imagination, 
for it may equally well be due to his lack of aptitude in putting 
the questions adequately. 

Now I have had the advantage of being able to prove to myself 
with all the necessary rigour, that, at least when I was working 
with them, the dowsers were not deluding themselves. This 
evidence I obtained with the Gayograph. It may well be that 
on other occasions they perform actions that are incredible to 
those who see the universe in a particular way. It may well be 
that the presence of disbelievers hampers the dowsing act (which 
would make any purely physical or physiological explanation of 
dowsing unacceptable). My experience is that there are phenom- 
ena in reality which are recognised by dowsers and which may be 
different from those studied and recognised by the physicists, 
chemists and other natural scientists, even though certain of their 
aspects may belong to their fields. 

In almost all the cases recorded with the Gayograph I found 
changes in the tracings which were not attributable to chance 
and which for me were obvious evidence that the dowser may have 
at his disposal mental possibilities which are either not possessed 
by others or are left dormant. Since for the dowser it seems 
natural to be as he is, he tends to think that his powers must be 
a universal attribute of man and perhaps of animals. As to this, 
I know nothing at present, but it seems to me to be an interesting 
topic for an extensive research. 

Reflection on the problems raised for me by the existence of 
serious dowsers scoring results which the ordinary mind can only 
explain in terms of the miraculous, has led me to an attitude of 
mind which may be of interest. 

It seems to me that the first thing to be done is not to attempt 
an explanation of dowsing but to ascertain in what conditions 
it takes place and when it is prevented from taking place. This is 
of course a matter for the dowsers themselves, without the aid 
of others who may not understand their esoteric language or their 
intuitive way of thinking. 

For this to be possible, agreement on the fundamentals is 
required, for it would be vain to use the same terms for things 
which are essentially different. If some dowsers believe that 
dowsing is a way of life while for others it is merely the reception 
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of wireless waves, the dispassionate, detached approach required 
by science to-day is almost impossible. If on the other hand there 
is readiness to consider the interests of dowsing rather than 
personal vanity and the conversion of others to one’s view, it 
seems to me that agreement on fundamentals could be reached. 

Although I have some misgivings in this direction when I think 
of some of those I have met, I am not without hope, for I have 
personally gained a fairly secure insight into their activity by 
letting their gayograms speak tome. One of the main acquisitions 
of my work with dowsers has been the experience that whenever 
a human being is part of the apparatus that is proving the existence 
of a phenomenon he can no more be ignored than can the switch 
by means of which an electrical apparatus is made to function. 
This consideration of the whole man is of course new and difficult, 
but to my mind essential. There can be no justification for stating 
that it is the skin or the nerves or the muscles only that are part 
of the apparatus. Moreover, at least to begin with, it seems safer, 
even though much more difficult, to accept the fact that that part 
of the apparatus which was not made by the experimenter contains 
complex and complicated pieces, and perhaps a whole set of 
surprises for the investigator. It may be necessary to simplify 
the human part of the circuit, but we need to be aware that 
simplification may lead to errors and even to futile investigation. 

As far as I can say at present, the various dowsers I have 
worked with have radically transformed the apparatus of which 
they were a part. Exactly repeatable conditions such as would be 
required by the natural scientist are impossible. Even two 
immediately successive instances of the same exercise appear 
considerably different on the record because that part of the 
apparatus which is the human being has, in going through the 
experience, altered itself in relation to the exercise. 

It is a point worth reflection that the objective reality of 
dowsing is a variable function of time and that very few methods 
developed to-day can cope with unknown and random temporal 
laws. On the contrary, the whole tendency is to isolate the 
variables so that they can be studied against a continuous flow 
of time. If the dowser is a complex set of complicated variables, 
it may pay to develop methods akin to his nature rather than to 
attempt to apply to his case what proved possible in much simpler 
situations. 

Since my inclination lay in this direction, I began to seek in 
the rational field those approaches that could provide me with a 
usable model akin to the reality I was faced with. It is obvious 
that my own limitations will be inherent in any work or thinking I 
do and I can only suggest that the dowsers show us that human 
sciences require us to take a synthetic-analytic point of view rather 
than an intensively analytic one followed from time to time by a 
synthesis. 





The appreciation of this fact may have great repercussions in 
the future and will lead to the recognition that the dowsers have 
been a link between the human study of nature without man and 
the study of nature in relation to man. Dowsers do in fact make 
this study directly through their perception prolonged by a device. 
They are witnesses that the material universe is not of a different 
essence from that of man, that man can find within himself signs 
that symbolise the structure of matter and can conclude about 
that matter something that is verifiable through the orthodox 
means of other branches of the natural sciences. 

The synthetic-analytic approach to reality is exemplified by the 
acceptance of a wide concept as first datum and by obtaining 
detailed manifestations as _ specialisations of it. With the 
Gayograph*, for example, 1 believe that we get a recording of 
the vicissitudes of the spiritual energy of the subject. Spiritual 
energy is the wide concept and I consider it to be present in all 
forms of being, cells, tissues, functions, emotions, thoughts, ete. 
Its variations in time in any of its forms can be recorded. With 
this as starting point, one can see what the dowser does with his 
energy when he dowses. Whether he is altering his cells or his 
emotions one cannot say, but one can follow in detail the modifica- 
tions of his energy and interpret them as representing this or that 
happening in time. The modifications of the dowser’s energy 
are therefore accessible. It remains to be seen how this data 
can be used for the detailed study of the manifestations. 

I do not suggest that the Gayograph is the only tool for the 
study of dowsing. What I do suggest is that we must take a 
synthetic-analytic point of view in the study of this complex 
phenomenon and that if my interpretation of the gayograms is 
correct they can assist in that study without prejudice to any 
additional method. There is at least one way of making this 
human study of nature through man, and that is through this 
instrument which gives a reflection of the vicissitudes of human 
energy. 

But this is not all. If we consider dowsing as being the recog- 
nition of some change within the dowser (1) because of a certain 
polarisation of his mind, and (2) because there is in the environ- 
ment a selected object to which he is made sensitive, then we can 
say that there is room for an approach in which the wide concept 
taken as starting point is sensitivity. I shall now attempt to 
follow this line and to give a psychological explanation of dowsing. 
It may not be acceptable to all, but it is to the dowsers that I 
owe it, and I wish to put on record what I have learnt through 
reflection on the problems they put to me. If advances are made 
in science when a new idea is brought into a field rather than when 
an idea is developed to its ultimate conclusion, I feel that we shall 


* See Dr. Gattegno’s previous lecture, B.S.D.J., XI1., 84, p 327 
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make more progress in the study of radiesthesia and dowsing 
with this wide concept as basis than by using the analytic approach 
with worn-out notions. I believe, indeed, that in submitting the 
following ideas I can make a much greater contribution to the 
study of dowsing than seemed possible when my previous work 
with the Gayograph brought me into this field. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF DOWSING 

For the psychologist, the raw material is human experience, 
and he cannot accept the reduction of all experience to that of a 
particular type, the intellectual experience developed in_ the 
physical sciences. 

The scientist in psychology is not the person who is capable of 
making certain measurements, but rather the one who can produce 
a usable model for the phenomena he is studying. If his problem 
is concerned with perception, or intelligence, or the experience of 
time, he will consider the way in which minds perceive, or think 
about situations, or seem to acknowledge what is in the stream of 
consciousness. It is from this inner knowledge that he must 
start if he wishes to understand any psychological challenge. 
It is inevitable that in psychology, as in micro-physics, the observer 
be involved in the observations. 

In order to give a psychological explanation of dowsing, I have 
thus, as a psychologist, had to accept as true the experience of the 
dowsers I have met and worked with, and then to attempt to 
discover what part of that experience is to be considered as 
pertaining to the various ways in which the dowsers describe their 
dowsing. In a previous article I suggested that sensitivity could 
be a useful key to the problem and that the Gayograph could 
contribute to its study. Here I shall not say more of this research 
which is still in its beginning, but shall rather take a long view 
and suggest a theory, entirely psychological in content, which 
may account for the various attitudes and beliefs current among 
dowsers. The value of a theory lies in its ability to satisfy 
the mind by co-ordinating knowledge and thus to facilitate the 
tackling of the new problems it poses. 

The new theory is based upon the spiritual experience of having 
recognised myself as belonging to the four realms that form the 
universe of experience. In the first place, like all matter, I am 
made of atoms and molecules ; secondly, like all living bodies, I 
am made of tissues having physiological functions ; thirdly, like 
all animals, I am capable of behaviours ; and fourthly, I am 
human because I can change my behaviours. 

Such a recognition must either be arrived at directly, or con- 
ceived of as possible by an act of synthesis of one’s own experience 
and that of others. In my case, both were operative, for the 
direct experience ceased at a certain level, and it was through the 
synthesis that the discovery was completed. 

Hlow are such discoveries made ? . It seems to me that it is a 
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process of expansion of one’s sensitivity, and I shall attempt to 
explain how this process brought me to an understanding of what 
takes place in dowsing. 

It has long been very natural for me to have an inner perception 
of the changes of mood in the people I meet. I do not need to 
question, or to have the information they could give, in order to 
reach their present state of mind. Taere seems to be in me a 
whole set of smoothly working arrangements of behaviours which 
present themselves spontaneously in the presence of another 
person. It is this set of behaviours, organised in a particular way, 
having its own dynamics, that I perceive inme. Any changes that 
are compatible with the existing constraints are experienced as 
belonging to that person, and the constraints are almost individual- 
ly formed in myself and known with their emotional value. Thus 
people are at once perceived as persons and their field of behaviour 
is co-extensive with their presence. This makes possible a direct 
contact which often seems to be a dialogue with oneself—a dialogue 
which frequently proves a help in clarifying the working of their 
minds and sometimes leads to a solution of the problems that go 
with such a set of behaviours. 

What is important here is not what I myself do with my 
experience, but how this has served me in the question under 
examination. Once I became aware not only of what I did, but 
also of how I did it, I discovered that this intercourse with one 
universe of experience became possible through the opening of my 
mind to a particular part of myself: my set of behaviours and 
the way in which I formed with it sub-sets resembling those of 
others. My sensitivity to people in their behaviour inside them- 
selves and in relation to others was beginning to become my 
sensitivity to that sensitivity. It was a direct experience of 
what it is to be sensitive, but only in that one realm of being. 
I knew also that this sensitivity could have remained unaware of 
itself even when it was operating and filling my life. If in fact 
all my time had been spent in helping patients and exhausting 
myself in the process I should have been sensitive only to the first 
order and would have missed altogether the experience of this 
sensitivity of a deeper order. 

While I was endeavouring to understand these problems I came 
across the phenomenon of spiritual healing. When the hand of 
a healer in whom I had no faith was laid on my back for a few 
moments, I experienced personally the immediate correction of a 
defect in my spine which followed an accident and had for a num- 
ber of years caused frequent and painful lumbago. For over two 
years there has been no recurrence of the pain, although I have 
during that time done many things that I previously carefully 
refrained from doing. This was my first contact with spiritual 
healing, and it seemed to present a challenge that could not be 
disregarded or dismissed as accidental. Many other people I 
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knew had had a similar experience with this particular healer. 

On meeting water diviners and medical dowsers some time later 
I was confronted with another challenge. My previous knowledge 
of them was scanty, and like most scientists I was inclined to view 
their attitudes as superstition and wishful thinking, a view rein- 
forced by their tendency to disbelieve one another and to confuse 
the issues by borrowing concepts from other fields. Nevertheless 
I am grateful to have been brought into contact with them, for the 
result has been the widening of my experience and the ability to 
present the solution of the challenge as I give it here. 

To return to the spiritual experience that led to recognition 
of my relationship to the four realms of the universe and to aware- 
ness of my sensitivity to my sensitivity of people’s behaviours, I 
suddenly realised that it was only intellectually that I was sen- 
sitive to myself as an organisation of atoms and molecules, and to 
myself as functions in my tissues.. Although I was directly 
sensitive to my human sensitivity in relation to my free-will and 
that of other people, it was only in certain circumstances that 
I could recognise that I was a “ body ” like any other body in the 
universe, and a living organisation. Only because gravitation 
could act on me and chemicals burn me could I see myself as an 
object in the universe ; only because my tissues and functions 
could become the seat of pain and dysfunction did I recognise 
that I possessed them, and more particularly those that were out 
of gear. There was clearly a question to be asked: “* Why is 
there this difference within myself, since I am one and the same 
person, on the earth, made of earthly matter, with functions that 
are my life as much as is my knowledge of others ? ” 

There was moreover another question: ‘Since I am not all 
men, and my experience not the whole of experience, may there 
not be people who have developed their sensitivity to the other 
realms as I have developed mine to one realm? Are there those 
who have reached a sensitivity to their sensitivity engaged in their 
“body ” and their “functions” as mine has reached that in 
“behaviours ” and “ wills” ?” 

These are, of course, questions of such magnitude that it seemed 
very daring to attempt an answer. But as suddenly as before it 
became apparent that water diviners are those who can reach in 
themselves the vicissitudes of the cosmic elements, by making 
themselves sensitive to them, and can thus from within reach 
something that is part and parcel of our habitat. They are not 
only capable of sensing what happens at the level of their physical 
being but also of expressing it in terms of what is contained in 
the same realm of the universe on the earth. Their conclusions 
are not related to plants or animals but to the earth’s crust and 
to the mineral or organic molecules contained in our own molecular 
structure. 

It also became apparent that the medical dowsers are sensitive 
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to the functions of those they try to know in this respect, and 
choose to reach them in this realm as well as in that of the tissues. 
It then became possible to understand why they can succeed 
where the medically trained doctor fails. Since the latter is 
concerned with an intellectual knowledge based on experience 
accumulated in mortuaries and laboratories, and on a clinical 
knowledge which is always to some extent unreliable, he can 
reach only troubles for which there are distinctive descriptions 
and pathological criteria. The dowser, on the other hand, receives 
a special message from each patient and interprets it internally in 
a living context of functions. This does not mean that the dowser 
is sensitive to his functional sensitivity, but that he is capable of 
making a statement about it as it manifests itself through a code 
worked out ad hoc. Most dowsers have in fact particular prefer- 
ences in the field of medical dowsing, and they select these because 
it is through them that they most easily perceive their reactions 
to the presence of patients or witnesses. 

Since it is through dowsers that dowsing takes place, it is 
obvious that the sensitive is essential to the process, and it is, 
of course, his sensitivity that is his guide. One would like to know 
what sensitivity is and attempt to measure it or replace it by 
instruments. 

Electrodynamic methods for finding water in soils exist 
(H. Loewy), and various electromagnetic or seismological means of 
prospection are used by geologists. It has therefore been assumed 
that the phenomenon of water divining must be explained in 
physical terms (cf. Tromp and others). In the case of medical 
dowsing it has been presumed, by analogy, that the explanation 
of the capacity to make statements that have sometimes had 
successful results in medicine is to be found in electromagnetic 
fields and radiation in the witnesses. So far, however, as I said 
earlier, there has been no satisfactory explanation of the phenom- 
enon in these terms. To think that sensitivity can be measured 
in physico-chemical terms is to assume that only one realm of 
manifestation exists in the universe, a view which to me is quite 
unacceptable. 

Sensitivity is susceptible of direct recognition by consciousness, 
or rather it is possible to see three stages in its manifestation : 
first, when it opens itself to a realm of experience, then when it 
enters into close intercourse with it, thus gaining an analytic 
recognition of its content, and finally, when it becomes sensitive 
to itself and leads its own destiny in creative paths. 

The spiritual healer is on the whole a dowser of the functions 
directly in himself in relation to another person present or distant, 
but in addition he is capable of intervening to restore the functions 
to normal activity via the energy involved at that level, which is 
usually essentially biological. 

If dowsers are sensitives who can diagnose and estimate certain 
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rates, thereby fixing a position in the soil or a disease in a body, 
healers are dowsers who use a process which is controlled by the 
same sensitivity but which is active, and which can be described 
as the communication of a polarised energy selectively active upon 
the dysfunction. Most healthy people unconsciously use these 
controlling agents within themselves. If their sensitivity to 
them leads to knowledge of their mechanism—knowledge which 
may be automatic and not necessarily brought to awareness— 
transfer to others becomes possible, as we see with the thinking 
powers and skills passed from teacher to pupil, a process which 
though apparently conscious is in reality frequently not so. 

Affection, sympathy, antipathy, can, without words, be 
experienced with a great degree of certainty, through the channel 
of awareness of other people’s psychic energy, either directly or 
through symbolic or obvious behaviour. But whatever the chan- 
nel, it remains true that at the level of psychic experience there 
are means of receiving and sending messages which a certain kind 
of sensitivity commands. In the dowsers another kind of sen- 
sitivity is at work in relation to phenomena outside the psychical 
field, in the molecular or living universes, for instance. It is, 
however, unnecessary to seek a different explanation for the 
various phenomena. We are of four realms at one and the same 
time, but we choose to specialise in dialogues with parts of our- 
selves, and we thus perceive selectively those parts to which we 
have opened ourselves. The water diviner, the medical dowser, 
the spiritual healer, the psychoanalyst, the seer are specialists 
because their sensitivity is unequally developed, but the greatest 
masters of humanity show us that this is not a necessary condition 
of life and that a sensitivity that has reached itself in all its mani- 
festations is possible. 

It is what we do with ourselves that creates the problems. If 
we choose to make one of our experiences privileged, we tend to 
reduce the whole of reality to it and may fail in the attempt. But 
if we accept the fact that we have only our life to enlighten us 
and that the degree of our power of perception may make us miss 
or reach a wider reality, we are in a position to see that we may 
create insoluble problems by failing to use all the evidence avail- 
able to open up channels for the understanding of what happens 
to us as humanity in time and space rather than as isolated units. 

We have, therefore, to distinguish the wide problems suggested 
by cosmic visions and the smaller problems of actual dowsing. 
Those who consider dowsing as a spiritual gift to be explained in 
terms of the divine, fail to show the humility of the scientist, 
who uses only what is needed to explain what is challenging him. 
To explain dowsing, sensitivity is sufficient. It brings the 
phenomenon to its true level, in nature, and outside the problem 
of the spiritual fate of mankind. The supernatural remains 
untouched, and perhaps unrelated to the very practical activity 
of finding a well or diagnosing a dysfunction. 
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RADIESTHESIA AND RADIONICS : 
THEIR USE IN AGRICULTURE 


By MARGARET DOUGLAS 


This article ws originally published in French in Radiesthésie pour 
Tous, and is here printed with the permission of the Editor 


It is with some diffidence that I accede to a request to write 
an article on the use of Radiesthesia in agriculture, for so well- 
known and well informed a paper as Radiesthésie pour Tous. 

Agriculturists in Great Britain do not take so wholeheartedly 
to the help of our science in building up soil fertility, as do those 
on the continent, but I have had some experience in experiments 
concerning the reconditioning, by means of radiesthetic diagnosis 
and radionic treatment, of soil suffering from biochemic depletion 
and imbalance as a result of ill-usage, so perhaps my discoveries 
may be of interest to those of our skilled Belgian colleagues, who 
have truly in their hearts the love of our Mother Earth. 

In Holy Writ it is stated that man was created out of the dust 
of the earth, and this is truly a mystical way of saying that he was 
formed from the ninety-six elements of which the world, as we 
know it, is composed. 

Radiesthesia shows us how all vehicles through which Spirit 
manifests are formed from these ninety-six elements in their 
proper proportion. 

Man, in his present stage of development, has no great under- 
standing of anything else regarding his material manifestations, 
and the re-discovery, in our time, of the great twin abstract 
sciences of Radiesthesia and Radionics, may herald a new era 
in life on this planet. 

It is, perhaps, on the farm that radiesthesia fulfils its most 
valuable purpose, since on the condition of the soil, from which 
all nourishment is obtained, depends the maintenance of the 
physical life of man. 

Radiesthetic analysis of soil, plant, animal and man, proves 
the truth of the biochemic structure of all created things, and the 
manifestation of disease must arise therefore from some disturb- 
ance in their proper proportion or balance. 

All physical structures being basically the product of the soil 
on and by which they exist, it follows that it is the land to which 
we must turn for the maintenance of material life, and the rebuild- 
ing of physical health. 

The farm therefore should be the basis and centre of all truly 
scientific work, as regards food, medicine and hygiene, and any 
deviation from perfect balance that appears from any cause, 
known or unknown, can then be checked in its early stages, if 
radiesthetic tests are periodically made. 

These tests should be a matter of routine, before the sowing of 











any crops, and the first of them all should be the checking of the 
biochemic content of the soil, and the correction of any imbalances 
found. This should be followed by the checking of the suitability 
of the types and varieties of seeds for the particular area in which 
they are to be sown, and the checking also of the remedies for 
sick soil and seed, which will ensure an all-round perfect balance. 

All livestock should, of course, have periodical tests to check 
the biochemiec content of their blood, the stability of which is their 
natural protection against disease ; and to complete the picture, 
they should be fed as far as possible, if not solely, on the organic 
produce of the land on which they live, which will ensure the 
continued maintenance of biochemic balance, and the resulting 
perfect health. 

This is perhaps envisaging a Utopia, but it is not an impossible 
ideal, as anyone can prove for himself, if he will start, even if only 
in a small way, to follow the principles on which the science of 
radiesthesia is founded. 

I will not here attempt to lay down any complete set of rules 
for working, since there are many accepted and reliable methods 
known to radiesthetists, and also the individual techniques can 
vary considerably, according to the receptivity, and interpretive 
faculty of the practitioner. 

This fact is well known to all serious radiesthetists, since it 
has caused many disputes as to the accuracy of tests, and even 
the discrediting of diagnoses. If, however, practitioners will care- 
fully check their reactions on every occasion, they will find that 
the basic principles of the science are immutable, no matter how 
varied may be the movements of the pendulum in registering them, 
and practice and experience will soon evolve a reliable individual 
system. 

The best plan for radiesthetists to follow when starting work 
on a farm is : 

Test all soil (according to the method best suited to you) to 
find its biochemic content. If the balance is faulty, rectify it 
by means of the natural fertilisers which you have also tested 
as to their suitability. I personally have always found a good 
compost made from farmyard manure, well-rotted straw and other 
vegetable refuse ; dried crushed seaweed ; plant ash; and, in 
particular cases, ground natural limestone to be the best. 

In cases of serious deficiencies, or excesses, of various elements, 
such as sulphur, calcium, manganese, silica, boron, cobalt, iodine, 
lead, potassium, ete., a small quantity of those lacking should 
be added, as far as possible in their natural form, to the compost, 
before spreading it on the land. Any excess of a particular 
element is best treated by supplying the deficiencies in the manner 
stated. This will in time eliminate the excesses and restore 
the natural balance. Where it is not possible to obtain the 
elements in their natural form, I find that the use of extra 
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quantities of seaweed, which appears in most cases to contain 
them all, is an excellent general remedy. 

Where excess or deficiency is so marked as to have caused an 
onset of disease in a crop, it is possible to treat this by additional 
light top dressings of seaweed or compost, or, if this is not practic- 
able, to treat the crop radionically by broadcasting to it the 
“ray”? of the particular element, or elements, in short supply, 
and so hasten the cure, or at least check further developments of 
the trouble. This method is very useful when it is not possible to 
obtain enough of the elements in their natural form, or when it 
is necessary to give some of them in the homoeopathic “ minimum 
dose.” 

I cannot myself claim to have been able to prove the value of 
this particular treatment in the case of crops in the open, but 
both doctors and radiesthetists are well aware of the beneficial 
results of broadcasting remedies to patients when necessary, and 
I am convinced that crops also can be either completely cured, or 
at least greatly benefitted by treating whole areas in this particular 
way. 

I do not yet feel sufficiently experienced in this form of radionic 
treatment to lay down any fixed set of rules for procedure, but 
admittedly the principle works, and I offer the idea to the skilled 
radiesthetists of Belgium for possible further development. 

I would advise most agriculturists not to try to progress too 
rapidly at the start, and begin by the more simple way of adding 
the suitable dressings to the soil before any crop has been sown. 
It is quite easy by means of radiesthetic tests to find the proper 
proportions, and most experienced radiesthetists have their 
particular methods for finding both these and the most suitable 
manures. 

If it is not possible to obtain any of the actual elements for 
broadcasting, it is a good plan to substitute plants known to 
contain them in a high proportion. These can be used, either as 
samples for broadcasting, or be planted simply as a crop on 
starved land, instead of merely following it. The crop can either 
be ploughed in as green manure, or reaped and left on the land 
as a top dressing, being subsequently worked in with that in- 
valuable instrument the disc harrow. Some crops can be planted 
together with or alongside others, since each will give to the soil 
what the other needs, and so prevent general impoverishment. 

The late Sir Jagadis Bose was a great believer in these “ healing 
crops ” as he called them, and though few of us have a tithe of 
the wisdom of the great Indian botanist, it is quite possible for 
us to prove radiesthetically the accuracy of his teaching, by testing 
many plants, some hitherto regarded as weeds, for their biochemic 
content. This will give us the reason for their beneficial action 
on various soils, and prove the folly of some farmers in ruthlessly 
destroying, by means of crude chemical fertilisers and poison 
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sprays, everything that so-called agricultural experts stigmatise 
as “* pests.” 

This destruction will never cure faulty conditions, and may even 
produce worse ones, but the restoration of the true biochemic 
balance will keep all elements in their proper proportion for 
maintaining disease resistance and perfect health. 

The twin sciences of radiesthesia and radionics are so much 
better known on the Continent than in Great Britain, that it is 
hardly necessary for me in this article to go into any detail regard- 
ing the techniques used in making the tests : they are, as I have 
already said, many and varied, and often individual to the prac- 
titioner. 

It is the failure on the part of the public to appreciate this 
fact, that has led to the charge so often made, that the sciences 
are both unreliable and un-scientific. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. We must always remember that we are here 
dealing with a force that knows no barriers, and of which the 
final potentialities are as yet unknown. It will not be forced by 
man into any channel that he thinks fitting and correct. We are 
merely its instruments, and it is for us to humble ourselves, and 
follow where it guides, instead of trying ourselves to be the leaders. 

Only in this way shall we learn to be true craftsmen in our 
work, and to find that what the Persian poet describes as ‘* The 
Door to which he found no key ” stands open before us, and: that 
“The Veil past which he could not see ” is drawn aside. 


WITCHING FOR OIL 


By JOHN THORNHILL 
This article is reproduced from Oil, the journal of the M.O.R. Group 


of Companies, by permission of the Editor 

If I had then only a fraction of the bitter knowledge that 
has come to me since, nothing on carth would have induced me 
to allow my wife to embark on her strange and fateful enterprise. 
That, however, is the end of the story. Its beginning was the 
death of an old Oklahoma settler named Freeman, whose ability 
to divine water had won him the gratitude of most of his neigh- 
bours—their wells had all sprung from underground supplies 
located by him. 

The family now migrated to Colorado, where I met and 
married May, one of Freeman’s daughters. Until now the only 
water on my own homestead was trapped rain and that which we 
collected from a weekly three-mile haul from the Mancos river by 
wagon and barrel. But at my suggestion May tried and discovered 
that she had inherited her father’s powers. With these she found 
on the homestead a water vein which we then opened for regular 
supplies. 
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That winter I took a temporary job in a coal mine near the small 
local town of Mancos, and we moved to a shack near the mine. 
Drinking water was again a problem, and May was witching around 
a seepy place close to the cabin when her willow fork, instead of 
pulling to the wet spot, drew to the coal seam. The stick worked 
up and down; but when she stood directly above the seam, her 
wand turned full circles, necessitating fresh grips every few 
seconds. 

This, of course, excited us a lot, and we tried experiments on 
all sorts of mineralised items—gold and silver watches, bits of 
metal, ore samples, and dollar pieces. As my wife’s stick reacted 
to them all, I could be excused for believing that something might 
also come of it if May tried her hand on some buried treasure 
which local legend claimed had been buried quite close to the 
abin we occupied. 

May witched for hours before her stick pulled her to a spot 
between the shack and the river. On this I set to work with pick 
and shovel. All that day I dug amongst the river boulders, 
of which the ground largely consisted, and the stick still pointed 
down the hole. Then, just as I was getting ready to quit for 
the night, my pick struck a piece of quartz rock. This I flung 
out of the pit almost without realising it. May’s stick, however, 
instantly switched to the rock. Being something of a prospector, 
I now diagnosed this as a rich piece of float from a gold vein some- 
where in the mountains. Round and smooth, apparently it had 
ages earlier travelled slowly down the river bed. 

Forgetting now about the legendary treasure, May and I spent 
all our free time tracing a strong lead, which we then followed for 
miles, feeling convinced that it was a genuine fisher vein. Where 
the attraction was strongest, I staked a claim, then hired some 
labour. But there was so much overlay that funds ran out long 
before we could reach the solid vein. 

A significant incident on this gold trek was that, when the way 
became steeper, my wife, feeling unaccountably weak and shaky, 
relaxed her grasp of the willow stick, and used a staff to help her 
climb. To her amazement the staff behaved very much as her 
wand had done, jumping up and down despite efforts to press it 
to the ground. If she veered to cither side, the jumping stopped. 
She now discarded the wand and used the staff. As the vein 
grew stronger, even the staff proved unnecessary, for the pull 
exerted by the mineral was of itself enough to guide her. Its 
effect on her was, in fact, quite alarming. She trembled so violent- 
ly that when I tried to soothe her by contact, the spasm was 
shared by me. For the rest of the trip May walked on the edge 
of the vein, and quite easily followed it without help from either 
wand or staff. 

Then urgent work recalled us to the homestead, so there was 
no course but to relinquish our claim. This was a keen dis- 
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appointment to us, and it was sharpened by the news two years 
later that other parties had since opened up one of the richest free 
gold bearing mines in the history of Colorado on the very vein 
which May had found in that La Plata sandstone. 

It was quite obvious that, as we lacked funds to develop May’s 
discoveries, no point would be served by continuing these opera- 
tions. But the feeling that she might also be responsive to oil 
deposits, persuaded May to at least make the test, if opportunity 
offered. One soon did. A well was being drilled about sixty 
miles from the homestead. We went out to the field, and the 
moment she set foot on it she felt strangely sick. In her distress 
she clenched each hand before her. They met and thumped 
together. 

This behaviour of her clenched fists, she learned later, gave her 
a reliable clue to the depth of the oil-bearing rock or sands. On 
this occasion she found that the oil “ structure ”—quite weak— 
took the form of a long narrow streak, and that the borers were 
drilling on the edge of it. That she was right was proved by the 
poor yield later achieved—a mere 8-10 barrels a day. 

Encouraged by this test, May tried her ‘“‘ magic” on some 
virgin streaks, submitting to varying discomfiture in the process. 
One showed sufficient promise for us to try to interest someone 
with enough willingness and a little money to proceed with it. In 
this we succeeded, but, as with the gold find, funds were exhausted 
before we had drilled to the oil-bearing sands. May, in an effort 
to keep the enterprise going, earned money by selling her advice 
to others. It was while doing this that she persuaded me she 
ought to test her reactions on a known strong field, so we motored 
down to another place in Utah which had just opened up with 
good production of high-grade oil. 

Here the physical reactions from her “ gift” were unpleasant 
and sinister in the extreme. The setting was itself forbidding— 
a desert region dominated by a huge volcanic outcrop named 
Shiprock. From a distance this resembled a fine ship on the high 
seas, but on closer acquaintance it looked more like a hag’s last 
tooth sticking up out of the barren sands. 

May said later that, long before we reached the oil workings, 
some influence made her feel uneasy. She was, however, totally 
unprepared for the thing that struck her as we entered the oil 
field. I was driving, a friend beside me, and May behind, as she 
had asked to be. Gripped suddenly by some unseen force, she 
clenched her hands tightly, doubled up and fell forward to the 
floor moaning, gasping for breath. I had been ready for surprises, 
but not for this. ‘“ Get her back!” my friend bellowed. I 
turned the car and raced back to safety. 

As soon as we were clear, May seemed to recover as speedily 
as she had succumbed, though the shock unnerved her, and for 
days afterwards she suffered some congestion of the lungs. 
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It was an experience I could never forget. For May, alas, it was 
an evil day from which dated the gradual breaking up of a robust 
and healthy constitution. Naturally, from then on I did every- 
thing possible to keep my wife away from this sinister influence, 
but it was impossible to avoid minor visitations on occasions. 
For one thing, when going in quest of far-flung medical specialists 
we had sometimes to travel uncomfortably close to danger areas. 

What, it might be asked, would have happened to my wife if, 
possessing this quality from birth, she had been born on an oil 
dome ? Would she have survived the cradle? Perhaps she 
developed the ability later. In either event why did she not 
suffer in the same way earlier in her life? Her lawful occasions 
must surely have brought her into contact with oil-bearing regions. 
But even if they had done so, it would not then have been known 
where to place the blame. 

It is, however, quite probable that my wife was, in fact, not 
subjected to these influences until she came to Colorado. I have 
made a thorough search and found that no geological maps (old 
or extant) of oil structures have shown any indications of oil 
formations in areas where May had lived, nor anywhere along the 
routes she travelled from one home to another. Furthermore, 
I subsequently confirmed this by taking May, without incident, 
over these roads after she had discovered her powers. 

Oil stored in tanks above ground affected her, but only slightly. 
So also did fields which had been working for so long that they 
were almost pumped out. Strong new fields she could “ smell 
out ” from miles away. May and I would be driving along, when 
suddenly she would say : “* Sure, there’s oil over there ; I can feel 
it pricking me in the neck and arms.”’ She would then get out, 
and with her stick follow the pull until she stood near the dome of 
the field. Invariably at this point the real fireworks began. She 
could never bear the strain of going further. 

Doubtless the strength of the reaction was determined by the 
amount of oil in the sand or the degree of gas pressure, or both. 
Nowadays it would not be preposterous to suggest that oil and 
minerals produce certain vibrations which, like radio waves, 
penetrate matter, and that certain persons are receptive to these 
oscillations. Handled prudently, and under medical supervision, 
such mediums could most probably outline oil structures from a 
safe distance. Indeed, it seems possible that large areas could 
be thus charted for oil without injury to the diviners, and with 
greater accuracy and at considerably less expense than by present 
methods. 

Had my wife been the first agent in such an enterprise, she 
might be alive to-day, and still actively engaged in this work. 
Unhappily, she died from the cumulative effects of heart strain 
and high blood pressure developed and aggravated by her pathetic- 
ally misdirected oil-divining career. 
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DOWSING EXPERIMENTS 
FOR OIL AND NATURAL GAS 


By CONSTANT GODEFROY 


In 1949 I was asked to locate a drilling site in search for eil 
on a 20,000 acre lease near the town of St. Paul in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada. 

At that time the nearest oilfields to St. Paul were the Red Water 
field, fifty miles to the south-west and the Lloydminster field, 
about the same distance to the south-east. Natural gas was then 
being produced from one well near the town of St. Paul from a 
Cretaceous sand formation. 


My principals did not want to use any of the geophysical 
exploration methods in vogue, on account of the high costs. As 
that part of Canada has been glaciated and outcrops of the bed- 
rocks cannot be found for miles around, the geologist has nothing 
to guide him in finding a possible location for an oil well site. 

Some months previously I had come in contact with a man who 
claimed to be able to find oil pools and ore deposits with the 
help of a pendulum containing a sample of the mineral for which 
he was “ dowsing.” I recommended that I should be assisted by 
this dowser in making a survey of the 20,000 acres and the sur- 
rounding territory, if he could show me by a survey of the known 
oil-fields that his method would be a better guide than the usual 
geophysical methods in use, i.e., that his method would give us a 
better average chance than that reached by using the conven- 
tional scientific methods (as they are called). 

Fortunately for me, my principals gave me “ carte blanche,” 
and this enabled me to work and experiment with “ dowsing ” 
in the field for the whole summer of 1949. Before using the 
pendulum tests on my principal’s acreage, 1 took the dowser to 
three known oil-fields, i.e., to the Leduc, the Golden Spike and the 
Red Water fields. In a comparison test of two producing wells 
in the Leduc field, the so-called Imperial Leduc No. 48 and the 
Imperial Leduc No. 46, the dowser, with the help of his pendulum, 
was able to tell me which of the two wells was the more prolific 
producer. His pronouncement was in accord with the production 
figures published of the preceding months which were not known 
by the dowser. In the Golden Spike oilfield tests on two wells 
then in the process of being drilled, showed that these would be 
non-producers. These tests. were made on the Imperial Golden 
Spike No. 2 and Imperial Golden Spike No. 3. Two months later 
I read in the technical papers that both wells were abandoned. 
The dowser was also able to indicate with his instrument that the 
area or superficial extent of the newly discovered Golden Spike 
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oilfield would be small in comparison with the areas of the Leduc 
and Red Water fields. This has been confirmed since, by drilling. 
Tests on wells being drilled in the Red Water oilfield which had 
been discovered the year before, indicated that these wells would 
be producers. This was confirmed also in the next few months. 


After having done these preliminary tests in known oilfields, 
we were ready to test the acreage of my principals. 

These experiments were not entirely successful. In one part of 
the Lloydminster field, dowsing was able to predict that thirteen 
wells, if drilled, would be successful. The wells drilled on these 
sites were all successful and have been producing oil since. 


Two wells drilled on sites indicated by dowsing in other parts 
of the Province of Alberta were not successful. Drilling in these 
cases was done by sinking wells to a certain depth. No oil was 
found. However, below this depth, thousands of feet of Paleozoic 
sediments above the Pre-Cambrian basement complex were not 
touched by the drill and remained therefore unexplored. 


I am of the opinion that the experiments in these two cases 
were inconclusive, and that the drilling should have been con- 
tinued to the base of the sedimentary column above the Pre- 
Cambrian basement complex. But only a certain amount of 
money was set aside by my principals for each hole and that was 
the end of the experiments in those two areas. 

In conclusion I can say that I am convinced that “ dowsing ”’ 
for minerals, and especially for oil and natural gas, is more 
advantageous, in many cases, than depending solely on con- 
ventional geo-physical methods in the field of exploration. Both 
methods should be used together for checking each other. 


Our present methods of exploration for oil for instance, are still 
very costly, and this can be illustrated by the following :— 

The Bulletin of the American-Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists for June, 1955, Volume 39, No. 6, mentions on page 790 
that for the year 1954 in the United States of America there were 
drilled, 13,097 exploratory holes, with a total footage of 59,581,038 
feet. Out of this number 2,708 holes with a total footage of 
13,789,094 feet were producers. But 10,389 holes for a total 
footage of 45,791,944 feet were dry. At an average cost of 
5 dollars per foot drilled, this would mean that in one year a sum 
of 228,959,720 dollars was spent in the drilling of dry wells. 
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HUMAN ATTUNEMENTS ; 
A SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A lecture delivered to the British Socieiy of Dowsers on June 15, 1955 


; By NOEL JAQUIN 
The Chairman said : 


I have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Noel Jaquin, our lecturer this 
afternoon. 


Mr. Jaquin is a consulting psychologist and diagnostician, and he has carried 
out experiments over many years, starting from his acquaintance with Dr. 
Guyon Richards, on matters closely connected with Radiesthesia. 

There are two facts that I would like to stress. 

The first is that the progression of mankind has been dependent 
on the superior perceptions of the few. The second is that nothing 
is impossible. 

History tells us some very unpleasant facts about the per- 
ceptive intelligence of the average human being. Abraham 
Lincoln was abused, cursed, slandered and called the most revolt- 
ing names wherever he went, and finally he was assassinated. 
Stephenson became the laughing stock of Parliament when he 
suggested making a railway. Pasteur’s claims were strongly 
repudiated, Jenner was ridiculed and Harvey was declared to be 
a crack-brained imposter by his fellow physicians—it was fully 
twenty-five years before his great discovery on blood-circulation 
was recognised by the medical profession. Sir Walter Scott 
valled the inventor of gas-lighting a madman. When the first 
steamboat snorted up the Hudson River the people pronounced 
the inventor Fulton, a lunatic. Great volumes could be filled 
with the evidence of human stupidity and its lack of perception. 

It is not to be wondered at that so many of his colleagues 
considered Dr. Guyon Richards a little on the mad side with his 
theories and experiments in radiesthesia. 

Human beings have not changed very much, they still laugh 
and jeer at the first signs of the crystallisation of any new pattern, 
theory or discovery that may add to the security and well-being 
of the race. Yes, even to-day, and all too often, we hear the cry, 
‘* How absurd, utterly impossible, it is ridiculous and it can never 
work.”’ And when it does work its success is greeted with a 
strange silence. 

A great deal of attention, much labour and years of careful 
research have been devoted to a detailed study of the physiological 
structure of man. With the result that we know a great deal 
about this amazing machine. But in spite of our vast knowledge 
disease has not decreased, the symptoms may have changed slight- 
ly, we may have added a few more years to the average life of 
man. And that may even be a doubtful achievement. 

As we look at the world to-day how can we summarise the 
progressional achievements of mankind? By mechanical in- 
ventions we have gained a certain three-dimensional control of 
time and space, we have acquired a vast knowledge of many fac- 
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tors and forces, which if used wisely can produce an earthly 
Elysium—if used unwisely can end man’s reign on earth. 

This brings us to the consideration of our subject, the key to 
the whole riddle—man himself. It will be wise to make a very 
brief survey of the environment of man, in studying the life and 
habits of any animal one must study and consider its environment 
of which it is a part, and which affects its habits and physical 
structure very profoundly ; in this respect Homo sapiens is no 
exception to the rest of created life on this planet. 

We are very apt to become concerned with the immediate 
environment, this planet earth, to the excusion of the far more 
important environment, the solar system for this is the greater 
environment of man, and part of the ultimate environment— 
the universe. 

In thinking of the universe we must think in terms that are 
strange to understand, terms of 800,000 ‘ight years, or of the Milky 
Way in terms of 60,000 years, which is the time it takes light to 
travel from one side of it to the other. These figures reduce 
our solar system to a very small size indeed, but when you try to 
fit man into this vast scheme as a part of it, and a living individual 
entity complete in himself, yet a definite part of this vastness 
and as subject to its laws as is its furtherest star, it is difficult to 
get the picture “in focus” and see it clearly. 

This can only be achieved if you think of man as a complete 
solar system in himself, linked with, and reacting to, his immediate 
environment, but influenced by the greater environment, and 
obedient to its pattern. The endocrine glands are in attunement 
with the solar system, they have an affinity for certain of its 
planets. They are arranged in pairs, each pair contains a mas- 
culine and a feminine element. For example, the adrenals and 
Mars in opposition to the pancreas and Moon, the resulting tension 
between each pair holds the whole organism in vital balance. 

It is not our purpose to examine in detail any of the astronomical 
affinities of man, but the fact that celestial affinity exists is the 
explanation of some of the baffling idiosyncrasies that afflict 
certain people, conditions which cannot be explained by ordinary 
medical science. 

When Pasteur discovered bacteria it was a very vital piece of 
knowledge, but it did not solve the riddle of disease as it was 
considered that it would, it just produced a new crop of problems. 
The dissections of dead brains has taught us a lot about that most 
amazing piece of mechanism, and as necessary as these examina- 
tions were and as useful as they have been, they have taught us 
nothing about the real individual, the actual being. 

Many years ago it was my privilege to have as a friend that 
great pioneer, Dr. Guyon Richards. In those days he was using 
an extremely complicaied apparatus, it intrigued and fascinated 
me, I did not understand it, although Richards patiently explained 
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how it worked, his explanations left me quite bewildered. I 
know nothing of electricity beyond the elementary schoolboy stuff, 
but it gave me an idea. 

This, I thought, is a very elementary demonstration of how the 
human brain works. Then began a long period of investigation. 
I inaugurated various experiments. I was in the position of 
having a theory, my next task was to devise means of proving if 
it was right or wrong. 

Experimenting with hypnosis, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
studying very carefully the details of various psychological 
patterns, this rather hazy concept gradually began to assume 
tangible shape. 

We are all familiar with the psychological terms conscious 
mind and subconscious mind. This implies the existence of two 
minds, and even if such an idea is not meant, by the automatic 
process of association of idea it is certainly inferred. So that many 
people possess a vague idea that somehow there are two minds. 

Max Freedom Long has even stated that the subconscious 
mind or, as he calls it, the “ low self,” is a separate spirit, the 
servant of the other selves. He has even suggested that in 
training it we should address it by name and patiently explain to 
it what we want it todo. Like placing four or five playing cards 
face downwards on the table and then saying, ‘* Now look, George, 
these are playing cards, some are red and some black, a few have 
pictures on them, but I want you to find me a card marked with 
red!” I suppose if you are successful in picking the red card 
you say, “ Clever fellow, now let us have another go, try and find 
me a black next time, but I must shuffle and deal the cards first.” 

Such childish concepts are due to, not so much an imperfection 
of perception, but to dimensional perceptive limitations in relation 
to ability to translate the perception. In other words all percep- 
tions have to be translated into meaning. And this is an example 
of a three-dimensional distortion of higher dimensional perceptions, 
produced by an unconscious inability to realise the limitations 
of the three-dimensional translatory abilities. 

Imagine three blind men carefully examining a horse, and 
then each trying to give his description of the animal, its structure 
and its purpose. 

There gradually emerged from my observations and the various 
experiments I made, the fact that the human brain is a very 
compact and powerful wireless station, it is more, much more than 
a mere wireless set, for it can send as well as receive, it can create 
as well as detect. 

This amazing instrument is used in a very haphazard manner, 
there are very few people who realise that its complicated processes 
‘an be used by deliberate intent. The vast majority of people 
find it very difficult to think of one thing at a time, or along one 
line at a time, the mind seems to “hop” from one focal point 
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to another without rhyme or reason. One of the secrets of mental 
efficiency is the ability to “* departmentalise ” the mind. 

The modern telephone exchange is an automatic system, you 
dial a number and the bell rings in the right house—so long as 
you have thought of the right number while you are dialling. 
This human wireless station is an automatic system. You think 
of your favourite food, or you discuss it and quite automatically 
certain physical processes are motivated, there is an increase in 
saliva, you may even become conscious of hunger. 

Lay quite still in bed with the light out, then think of yourself 
at the top of a high building, imagine that you are leaning over, 
that you are in danger of falling over—if your visualisation is 
clear enough you will have to switch your mind to something else 
to counteract the horrible sinking feeling in the stomach, with 
the vague, but real sensation of “ going down at speed.” 

These are elementary demonstrations of “* automatic reaction 
processes.”’ They are the automatic reactions to the more normal 
perceptive processes. There are other perceptive processes that 
are not so consciously obvious. A man, who knows nothing of 
horses, is at a race meeting for the first time, he backs an outsider 
and it wins, he is delightfully astonished and puts it down to 
‘good luck.” A very good driver, on a very clear empty road, 
and for no conscious reason, suddenly reduces his speed, a second 
later his tire bursts, and what could have been a serious accident 
is averted. 

Now before we can begin to understand how this station works, 
both from the sending and the receiving angles, we must know 
something about this conscious and subconscious aspect. As you 
know, on most wireless sets there are three wave bands, the Home 
Service, Light Programme and the Third Programme. This 
human wireless station operates on three wave bands also, and 
in certain exceptional cases there are probably other wave 
potentialities. 

But it is enough for us to-day to consider the two major wave 
bands operating in man, the conscious and the subconscious. 
These are merely labels of the two scopes of attunement ; the 
Light Programme or conscious mind that puts you in touch with 
the Archers or on which you meet the Huggets—the everyday 
attunement. The Home Service or subconscious mind gives you 
Science Survey or special information. 

The conscious mind operates on a low level wave band, a physical 
or three-dimensional wave band, while the subconscious operates 
on a higher level, and is ndependent of the physical perceptions. 
It is on this level that man can bring into operation attunements 
that can supersede time and space. 

At these higher levels we find those paranormal perceptions 
such as clairvoyance, psychometry and those faculties that have 
been loosely termed “ psychic.” But possessing an ability and 
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knowing how to use and apply it, are two different matters. 
By the acquisition of habit, the habit of being able to switch 
the mind by deliberate intent from one attunement to another, 
you acquire the ability to be able to use either of these wavebands. 
But you must be very careful not to superimpose one on the other, 
it is very easy to get two stations on the wireless, this resulting in 
conflicting sound. It is just as easy to get two wave bands 
operating on the human wireless, one against the other, this results 
in inner conflict. 

The habit of being able to “‘ departmentalise ” is very much a 
matter of training. It is necessary that you devise some means 
of training the mind to obey your will ; you have to acquire by 
practice the means of using the subconscious or high level attune- 
ments, without question or interference by the conscious low level 
attunements. What the means of training is does not matter, 
whether it is the use of playing cards or anything else is unim- 
portant, but what is vitally important is that by patient practice 
you acquire the knack of “ tuning-in” on the right wave band. 
You must be able to “ cut out ” the unwanted wave band at will. 

Suppose you wish to use extra-sensory perception, you mentally 
ask your question and “ blank out ” the low level attunements 
of the moment, and you will get your answer, but let the low level 
attunements operate at that moment, you will get distortion. 

Radiesthesia means “sensitivity to radiation,” and the accuracy 
of your perceptions in this connexion, largely depend on the degree 
of sensitivity plus your ability to apply a trained attunement on 
the right wave band. 

The pendulum or the hazel twigs are devices that deflect low 
level attunements which would otherwise interfere with the 
perceptive operations on the high level attunements. The more 
complicated mechanisms that are in use are valuable in as much 
as they can indicate various measurements in terms of degrees. 
Like the microscope and the stethoscope, they enhance and give 
magnification to the restricted physical perceptive abilities. 

What you see is of no value unless you understand it, or shall 
we say—unless it means something to you. You must be able 
to translate what you see into some understandable terms. This 
degree of translation depends on dimensional perception in terms 
of intelligence. If you see a fly and an elephant, in three-dimen- 
sional terms they have no connexion, they have nothing in com- 
mon ; but seen in four one sees the link, they are part of a mutual 
design. 

So perceptions must be translated by intelligence and guided 
by wisdom. Wisdom is dependent on a knowledge of, and the 
acceptance of, individual translatory limitations. 

In the normal everyday life most people are tied by habit to 
unconscious attunements on the low level wave bands—the 
directive assessments of the conscious mind. It is the general rule 
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that attunements to the higher wave bands, the subconscious 
mind, is a matter of hazard; the major motivation is an un- 
conscious defensive process in most cases. 

Now how far, and in what ways do these facts help us to improve 
the trend of our lives, or benefit the lives of others ? These facts 
solve many problems, explain many mysteries and give into 
our hands a mighty weapon for good or evil. Do not forget that 
man. is in affinity with his universe, a fact that implies that the 
range of his perceptive abilities on the higher attunements, is 
beyond limit. A fact that stresses the restrictive limitations of 
the lower attunements, and lessens the value of three dimensional 
translatory ability. It also implies that his mental and physical 
balance can be influenced and affected by radiations from the 
various planets. 

Viewed purely from the physical aspect this is quite important. 
The human organism is 72 per cent. water. All liquids are held 
in suspension by the Moon as against the gravitation of the Earth. 
This means that without the Moon all moist organisms would 
collapse, sucked flat by terrestial gravity, thus the Moon allows 
man to stand and overcome the force of gravity. 

Hitherto all psychological studies and all medical examinations 
have concentrated on the physical structure of man, they have 
all overlooked the fact that form and colouring have a significance 
and a meaning, beyond the physical. <A child born with red hair 
and blue eyes is a very different being to the one born with dark 
brown hair and brown eyes. Even in adult life we find that the 
ingrained and persistent attunement has an effect on the shaping 
of the physical structure. 

Think on this for a moment. We hear of the introvert and 
the extrovert, two extreme types of basic attitude, or attunement. 
The introvert is persistently thinking in terms of self, everything 
is directed inwards and whatever the decision that has to be made 
it is made by the answer to the question, “* Will this pay me ? ” 
The general attunement is tied to the low level group, it is largely 
three dimensional. These are the people who take and rarely 
give, if they do then their “ giving ” is for a gain. The extrovert 
thinks outwards, he is much more in balance, he is willing to take 
a logical risk, and is a good loser. His attitude to life and living 
is much more in balance. 

Introverts generally bear all the signs of an intense apprehension, 
they find it most difficult to make a quick decision, they are so 
concerned with the future and with their personal well-being that 
they age prematurely. 

Fear produces most destructive attunements and the results 
are cramping mentally and physically. Guyon Richards wrote 
of fear, ‘* The realities of fear are beyond speech. They poison 
life. The people who have most fears grow Gaertner and get 
cancer. Worry is the worst toxin there is.” 
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The extrovert does not suffer in this way, he may take foolish 
risks, he may over-indulge his extroversion—but at least he will 
enjoy his life. 

On the low level frequencies if you think of food you automatic- 
ally tune-in to the provocation of hunger, if you think on sex you 
create desire. If your aims and philosophies are muddled your 
attunements become superimposed, and you create disruptive 
nerve conditions. If you fuss and worry over the things that do 
not matter, you tune-in to self-created echoes, and you risk 
ulceration or some inflammatory condition in the intestine. 

If you can train yourself to tune-in on the higher frequencies 
of the subconscious you can gain control of extra-sensory percep- 
tive abilities which will enable you to gain information that 
would be impossible to acquire by other means. You can in fact 
“know without knowing, and see without seeing.” 

The man or woman who is a good mixer is the person who can 
readily tune-in to the “ personality wave bands ”’ of other people. 
And we each have our own wave band, or call sign, which is the 
sum total of the whole, rather like finger print patterns. 

These human attunements are automatic, as soon as you think 
of a thing, person or state there comes into operation this process 
of tuning-in, and if you visualise the person, state or thing this 
intensifies the attunement. When using the higher perceptive 
frequencies there must be a contact, a focal point of some kind, 
and this seems to be particularly essential where people are 
concerned. 

Concentration in its general sense is not necessary, in fact there 
must be no effort made, no effort that could be termed a process 
of “ forcing” inany way. But it is essential that all other attune- 
ments are “ cut out ’ when you are trying to use any of the higher 
frequencies. 

I have found that many forms of ill-health are caused or are 
created by fixed attunements. Psychologically these are known 
as obsessions, and the amazing thing about these queer states is 
that the motivating obsession is not always remembered, or is not 
known to the conscious part of us. I have found many cases 
where the physical disability has been produced by some forgotten 
idea which originally produced an attunement that has gone on 
working, unsuspected and unknown. There are such things as 
self-induced disabilities, there are people who for various reasons 
of their own deliberately tune-in to ill-health. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Schwarz sent me a man who was 
suffering from loss of memory. This began soon after a slight car 
accident. He was a tall dour-looking fellow, his wife, who had to 
act as his nurse-secretary, was a most attractive woman and much 
younger. He could remember every detail of his business affairs, 
but on the personal side he had no memory. If he made an 
appointment for lunch he would forget it in two minutes. 
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As I looked at him my extra-sensory perception told me he 
was “ putting on an act.” Just before his accident his wife was 
on the point of leaving him, she found him far too dull. The 
accident gave him an idea—the idea to lose his memory so that 
she would be tied to him as a nurse. The curious part of this is 
that he had very successfully acted his part for two years, and at 
the point when I saw him he was then on the brink of actually 
losing his memory. The whole thing was fast becoming a “ fixed 
attunement.” 

The higher perceptive attunements can work in the past, the 
present or be switched to the future. On one occasion I was very 
puzzled by acase. Then my extra-sensory perception gave me the 
answer to the mystery and I said to the man, ** By the way you 
did have a rather bad go of dysentery about twenty years ago, 
didn’t you?” After a moment’s puzzled thought he told me 
it was just twenty years ago. 

One morning my secretary came in and said, “ I wonder if you 
would do something for me Mr. Jaquin?” I said I would if it 
was possible. She then said, “‘ I have lost my bank book!” A 
little later in the morning I called her in and said, “* You have a 
book case, a small thing, on the wall in your bedroom?” She 
admitted that was right. ‘‘ Well look behind the books on the 
middle shelf left-hand side.” She came back after going home 
to lunch and asked me how I did it. The book was there. 

Discussing his plans with a patient who was about to fly out 
to Hong Kong, I said, ““ You must take this offer, go to the East. 
It is now the end of October, you will be moved before the end of 
January, and to a place that you will not like. But go and every- 
thing will fall into place.” This was at the end of October, 1952. 
He told me that once they had accepted a post they were stuck, 
there could be no question of being moved. But I had a letter 
from him, dated the 17th December, 1952, from Hong Kong, to 
tell me he had just been ordered to Saigon in Indo-China. He 
went and his pattern did fall into place. 

A woman came to me with a paralysed right arm. The special- 
ists had told her it was incurable and would get steadily worse. 
That was two years before, and it had got worse. She could not 
write. There did not appear to be any serious defect in the struc- 
ture of the arm. E.S.P. revealed an evasion attunement. This 
was later confirmed in the conversational analysis. I saw her 
-ach week for eight weeks and just talked about her life with her. 
Actually I was trying to replace this fixed attunement with another 
more positive and constructive one. On her eighth visit she 
arrived with an armful of flowers—she was cured and she could 
write. 

I do not recount these cases to show you that I am clever, 
I am not ; they are merely shreds of evidence that prove these 
processes are real and that they do work. 
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I have merely touched on a vast and very complicated study 
of processes that can solve many problems and cure so many fatal 
ills of all kinds. Once man has gained the mastery and the 
control of these processes he has the key to greatness. 

‘“*So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them.” This then 
surely implies that these creative and perceptive processes are a 
designed inheritance. 

To close let me quote Guyon Richards, ‘“* We must consider 
man’s place in the cosmos. Read the life-history of anyone who 
has done anything worth doing, and however much he or she has 
marred it in the doing you will see that the driving power has 
been from some power outside. . . . . Had Abrams had greater 
electrical knowledge or more knowledge of wireless he might have 
missed things he did find out, because he would have thought 
them impossible.” 


DOCTOR EDOUARD MARTY’S 
VITALITY CHART 


By MARTIN J. PARKINSON, N.D., Ps.D., M.I.S.N.P. 


The inventor of the Vitality Chart was a liberal and cultured 
French physician—Dr. Edouard Marty who during the course 
of a long and wide medical practice used, as he termed it, Radio- 
Bio-Physics in order to assist his patients and to further his 
investigation of the ultimate truths of life. 

Educated in the tradition of Hippocrates and following the 
methods of Claude Bernard and Pasteur, he successively studied 
the works of Becquerel, Branly, Curie, d’Arsonval and Lakhowsky. 
In later life he succeeded in integrating Homoeopathy, Acupunc- 
ture and Radiesthesia into his practice. 

After many years of patient investigation, plotting the angles 
of his pendulum swings from a central point in relationship to the 
health and vitality of his patients, a definite pattern revealed 
itself to him. The sudden death of a patient produced a swing 
parallel to the edge of his experimental table and to the right. 
This, co-related with other directional swings previously discovered, 
disclosed a meaningful pattern of degrees of health and vitality, 
from supreme health to absolute death. 

The Chart in its final form starts from the right hand side 0= 
death, progressing anticlockwise to 360 = maximum vitality, 
average range lying between 220 and 320. Further careful 
experiments confirmed the reality and reliability of the vitality 
readings from the Chart; a circle graduated from 0° to 360° 
marked every 5 degrees. 

The Vitality Chart was enthusiastically adapted by the great 
pioneer and populariser of Medical Radiesthesia—Rev. Father 
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Jean Louis Bourdoux in the classic work Notions Pratiques de 
Radiesthésie Pour Les Missionnaires. Pietro Zampa, the great 
master of Italian Radiesthesia, devotes many pages to Dr. Marty’s 
work in his Elementi di Radiesthesia and this work, on which is 
based the popular Elementary Radiesthesia by F. A. Archdale, is 
probably the most comprehensive and best handbook on 
Radiesthesia in any language. 

The simplicity of construction of the Chart and apparent ease 
of operation should not detract from the extreme value inherent 
in this Radiesthesic Instrument. No magnets, radium blocks, 
probes or special pendulums are needed. Neither are peculiar 
table coverings, electrical or earth connections necessary. The 
Chart will work under almost all conditions without any special 
arrangement other than that outlined previously. Nevertheless, 
two exceptions have been discovered. An operating radio set on 
the work table of the Radiesthetist, especially if the latter is 
directly between the broadcasting station and the receiving set, 
will distort the pendulum movements and render research 
impossible. Similarly, if the Radiesthetist wears a band of metal 
about 5in. x 20in. approx., covering his forehead and the sides of 
his head, like results will ensue. The first phenomenon was 
accidentally discovered during research, the second phenomenon 
was demonstrated after a long series of experiments. Detailed 
explanation must await another occasion. 

The unique feature of Medical Radiesthesia, particularly in 
relationship to Dr. Marty’s Chart, is the selection of an appropriate 
specific for a particular individual according to his dynamic needs. 
Symptomatic therapy, the inheritance of medical decadence, is 
contrary to the spirit and practice of progressive Medical 
Radiesthesia, and has no function in the use of the Vitality Chart, 
which is concerned with the Bio-Energetic potential of living 
organisms on this planet, rather than the pathological changes 
caused by micro-organisms or functional disorders. 

Choice of remedies is not made by conscious pre-conceived 
ideas in relation to habitual therapeutic practice or the current 
medical fashion, but in relationship to the unique needs of a 
particular organism at that moment of time. Selection may be 
made from conventional allopathic drugs, homoeopathic or bio- 
chemic remedies or specific nutrients, foods, juices, tisanes or 
colours in the discipline of natural medicine. Radiesthetists who 
also use or prescribe metals, ointments and perfumes in their 
practice, find that the Chart is equally valuable. 

Among the unusal facts discoverable with the Vitality Chart 
is: the difference of vitality found in subjects when awake and 
when asleep, and the 10 or 15 degrees difference between the 
reading of the actual subject and a personal sample, (the left 
or free hand or personal energy field of an operator in some way 
increases the vitality of a subject temporarily) ; also the ability to 
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determine the vital history of a person from a series of photo- 
graphs taken over a period of years. This is all the more 
impressive because physical disorders and emotional disturbances 
or periods of optimum health forgotten by the subject and 
unknown to the operator are discovered in a few seconds by 
variations of vitality readings from the basic reading of that 
moment. This ability to time track a life history is most 
impressive to the subject, who usually confirms the reievance of 
the readings. 

The discovery of lost persons and objects over great distances 
using maps and the operator’s habitual instruments, is not as 
extraordinary as the foregoing. These phenomena are amenable 
to explanation within the framework of classical physics, or if not 
immediately, will be at least in the not too distant future. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 

1. Place the accompanying chart or a copy of it on the table 
before you so that 180-360 is parallel to the edge of the table. 
No other orientation is necessary. 

2. Select a pointed pendulum. 

3. Suspend this over the centre of the dise with the operating 
hand. 

4. Contact the individual, specimen or sample with the free 
hand directly, or with an ebony, wood, iron or silver probe. 

5. The pendulum will possibly gyrate a number of times then 
settle down to an oscillatory movement along one or other of the 
lines from the centre of the dise to the periphery. This oscillation 
should remain constant. 

6. Read off the number at the periphery. This is the vitality 
reading of the subject or object under examination at that 
particular time. 

7. In order to determine whether certain substances or ener- 
gies to be applied externally or taken internally, will increase 
the vitality determined by the first reading, samples of these 
substances or energies are added to the initial sample one at a 
time. Increase or decrease of the initial vitality reading are noted. 
Those that increase the vitality reading of a subject are indi- 
‘ated for him or her, those that decrease it are contraindicated. 

8. One simple example should suffice to illustrate the method 
of procedure : The intial reading of a subject X is 240. Remedies 
a, b, ec and d are brought forward as means of increasing his 
vitality and health. The sample of X with a = 270, = + 30. 
With b = 240, No change. With c = 300, = + 60. With 
d = 200, = — 40. C can be considered the remedy of choice, 
b is indifferent, a is good but not as good as c, and d is bad and 
contraindicated. 


N.B.—In order that there should be no confusion about the 
framework and orientation of choosing substances to increase 
“Vitality, ’ earlier remarks should be carefully studied. The 
chart will not determine mineral deficiencies, homoeopathic or 
biochemic remedy suitability or the bactericidal efficiency of 
drugs. 

It will, however, determine conclusively the degree to which the 
above and all other substances or energies will increase or decrease 
the “ Vitality ” of the individual. 

Those who follow Hahnemann and Schuessler will be well 
advised to remove all labels from tubes and bottles and substitute 
code ietters and numbers at the base of each tube, thus counter- 
acting auto-suggestion and eliminating all preconceived ideas. 

The creation of remedy and drug anonymity is equally important 
for Materia Medica from other disciplines. 
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SUGGESTED EXPERIMENTS 

A. Take a series of leaves of a plant in various stages of 
growth from bud to fallen leaf. Determine variations in 
** Vitality.” 

B. Let the experimenter take his own basic vitality reading. 
Then discover a food or medicine which will give a_ positive 
increased vitality reading. (Honey for example). Let him then 
take some. After a short period, say thirty minutes, let him 
check again his vitality reading. Note difference. 

C. Take a random series of photographs of the same individual. 
Take a vitality reading from each one. Record. Determine how 
these correlate or otherwise with the psychosomatic health in the 
life history of the subject. 

D. Subject some ordinary water to various energies, solar, 
lunar, orgone, magnetism, electricity, form, animal, &c. Observe 
and consider results at various stages. Note fluctuations in 
** Vitality ’ readings. 


Norte. For further details of the history and wider application of the 
Chart, consult the literature mentioned under Reference (8) B.S.D.J., XII, 
87, p. 158.—Editor. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Nyeri, 
Kenya. 
3rd July, 1955. 
Dear Colonel Bell, 

Recently I went to a farm in order to give an opinion on the 
depth of the water-table. It was late in the evening when I 
arrived at the site. Reactions were sharp. After I had decided 
how to tackle the job the approach of darkness caused me to 
postpone detailed examination until the morrow. When I 
reached the site next morning the reactions were poor and muzzy 
and useless for my purpose : the job remains undone. A complete 
lack of reactions, as reported on page 238 of June, 1955, issue of 
‘“* Radio-Perception,” is not unusual here, more so in May and 
June, when, for days on end, there may be no reactions that I 
can perceive. On one occasion I was examining a strong reaction 
band which lies in a N.W.-S.E. direction. A small thunderstorm 
approached. As it did so I observed with my rod that the band 
was contracting rapidly. In a few seconds it had gone without 
trace. Half-an-hour after the storm had passed it was back again. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES GARDNER, A.M.I.C.E. 
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REVIEWS 


LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
May 

p- 129. Lotteries.—F. Servranx tells us how he has made gains 
through lotteries and how one can go about this. 

p. 185. H bomb effects.—Lieut.-Colonel Stevelinck maintains that 
the continued explosion of atomic bombs will have long-term effects 
of a serious nature on health and the reproduction of the human 
species. He says that radiesthetists are able to measure the immediate 
consequences by: (1) Measuring the personal wave of the human 
glands, brain, heart, organs of reproduction, stomach, liver, ete. (2) 
Collecting rain water in a glass, which at this moment is radioactive 
and has been affected by a radioactive cloud overhanging our regions. 
(3) Measuring with the wavemetre the radioactivity of this water. 
One will observe (the writer says) that the human body is saturated in 
the same manner, but to a lesser degree by the fact that it is in 
contact with the earth. (4) Measuring the syntonisation between this 
water and the witnesses. (5) Drawing conclusions by this comparison 
as to whether the effects are good or bad. Colonel Stevelinck gives 
the following readings:— 


Personal With radio- 
Substance wave active water 
Town water ... sd son 190 eae - 
Rain water, 22.3.55 ... es 490 ena - 
Brain ... aes _ ner 300 ae 260 
Heart ... oe wate ae 320 aoe 270 
Stomach oo ag ate 280 een 310 
Liver ... saa si oe 240 — 300 
Marrow ates ee ia 230 oe 200 
Lungs ... oe a ane 190 ane 310 
Testicles ae ais ae 270 ia 220 
Ovaries oer oe a 250 ude 200 
Blood ... ‘sas ea Sal 220 te 220 
Pineal ... ees — aie 220 ate 190 
Intestines sal Pees ie 200 xe 300 
Kidneys a 210 300 


We can say from the above readings that the * higher’ organs are 
affected adversely, while the large organs, such as the lungs, 
intestines, muscles, etc., are affected beneficiently. The reproductive 
organs are strongly undermined. These organs are not destroyed, but 
they will continue to function at a subnormal level of activity. If the 
harmful radiations persist, this lack of function will also continue and 
will result in a degeneration of the race. But that is not all. The 
writer has found that H bomb radiation greatly increases the 
activation of microbes. For instance, the readings for staphylococci go 
up from 270 to 530, so that their vitality is doubled! Streptococci go 
up from 270 to 340. As to the different bacilli, their normal mean of 
500 mounts to 650 under the influence of H bomb radiation effects. 

p- 137. Atomic bomb radiation.—Pierre Bories observes that 
atomic bomb effects from American rather than Russian experiments 
are likely to be more easily detected owing to the prevailing westerly 
winds over Western Europe. If you coat a thin glass plate with 
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paraffin oil and place it in a sheltered position out-of-doors with the 
oiled face pointing west, you will be able to detect radioactive effects 
on the plate with the assistance of your pendulum. He adds that if 
one has at one’s disposal a good microscope, one will be able to verify 
what has been indicated by pendulum. 

p. 138. Death of Mme. Autrique.—Mme. Autrique, who had 
studied and practised radiesthesia for many years, died at 82 on 22nd 
March. She published many articles on such subjects as metabolism, 
tuberculosis and cancer, as on radiesthetic medicine, and these aroused 
general interest—not excluding members of the medical fraternity. 
She also effected some remarkable cures, which often could not be 
reported for fear of arousing hostility in orthodox medical circles. 

p. 139. Experiments in radiesthesia.—J. Calté continues to recount 
in this article radiesthetic experiments he has made. He tells how he 
was asked to give a demonstration on 21st January, 1952, at Nevers, 
on ** Radiesthesia in the Service of the Police,” and the report on the 
conference, which was attended by over 500 persons, is reproduced. 

p. 141. Dead person located through radiesthesia.—M. Desserey, a 
radiesthetist of Montmillien, Cote d’Or, an old pupil of M. Calté, 
located the body of a man found in a river in the vicinity. The son 
of the dead man, Jean Brisard, affirmed in a letter (reproduced on this 
page) that he had recourse to M. Desserey following the disappearance 
of his father on 29th January, 1955. With the assistance of his 
photograph and one of his hats, after indicating the lost person’s 
condition, the radiesthetist reported the place where the body was 
subsequently found the next day. 

p. 148. Your daily companion.—Your pendulum can be used daily 
in helping you to decide such matters as when to take a holiday, 
whether you should make an important purchase, or when to submit a 
proposition to your employer. But you should not accept decisions 
thus made by pendulum without using your intelligence as to their 
correctness. Governed by your own common sense, your pendulum 
can be of daily service.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 147. Matching wine with cheese.—Pierre Bories recalls how in 
1935 one could read in the June number of France a Table how the 
best wines were chosen by rod or pendulum to go with the best cheeses. 
Mme. Jacqueline Chantereine, a rod operator, decided that Camembert 
went very well with the wines of Alsace, Reblochon with Bourgogne, 
Brie with Bordeaux wines, and so on. The wine waiter of a famous 
Parisian restaurant wanted to learn the art of matching wines with 
cheese and took lessons from a pendulum expert. His success was 
rapid. One day a lady, a past-master in the art of the pendulum, visited 
the restaurant and wanted to test the wine waiter. Her meal finished, 
there only remained on the table a small Swiss cream cheese. 
** What is the wine which goes best with this cheese?” she asked. 
** Madame,” was the reply, after the pendulum had been consulted, 
**the wine which suits this cheese best is WATER”! This she knew 
was the correct answer, which increased her faith in the pendulum 
even further. The stronger the cheese, the more * body’ the wine 
should have. 

p. 149. Testing one’s diet.—W. Servranx shows how one’s diet can 
be controlled by the pendulum, for which witnesses of the various 
foods, or word-witnesses, can be used. 
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p. 153. Adjustment of pendulum suspension.—H. Rahier writes, 
for the benefit of beginners, on the subject of adjusting the suspension 
length of the pendulum. He emphasises that this adjustment provides 
just one correspondence amongst others in testing a particular 
substance. In his opinion the best method of making this adjustment 
is with the Voillaume pendulum, but everyone must find his own 
method. 


JUNE 

p. 168. Radiesthesia on the farm.—This article, by Miss Margaret 
Douglas (B.S.D.), is reproduced in this number of Radio- Perception in 
its original form. 

p. 167. Earth rays.—Professor of Engineering Bogdan N. Djoritch, 
of Yugoslavia, claims how, with the assistance of a diagram devised 
by J. L. Capes, he is able to modify noxious earth rays so as to render 
them harmless. 

p. 171. Radiesthesia and litigation.—Two cases are given where a 
Mons. L. Antoni was able to help at a distance persons involved in 
litigation. His radiesthetic work included ‘* magnetism at a distance ” 
on photographs and writing. In one case a technician, after being 
employed by one firm for 23 years, was summarily dismissed. But 
through M. Antoni’s intervention the technician was awarded an 
indemnity and full pension. 

p- 173. Experiments in radiesthesia.—J. Calté reproduces a 
testimonial by M. Louis Chopard as to the success of experiments 
carried out by him in locating by map dowsing the path taken by M. 
Chopard in a chauffeur-driven car on 11th December, 1954. M. Calté 
carried out his experiment in the studio of Radio Lausanne on the same 
lines as his previous one at Radio Luxembourg. M. Chopard affirms 
that the indications given by M. Calté as to the names of the streets 
which the car traversed were 60 per cent. correct, while indications as 
to the direction taken were 100 per cent. correct. It was probably a 
disadvantage to M. Calté that snow was on the ground and the studio 
was underground. Moreover he had to work on a map with a scale of 
1 in 10,000. 

p.179. Thought and magnetism.—Following the article in L.R.P.T. 
for March by M. Kreusch (see B.S.D.J., XII, 88, p. 248) on the 
prevention of water freezing through human magnetisation, Lieut.- 
Colonel Stevelinck and * Apollonius * both submit comments. Colonel 
Stevelinck states that when he magnetises water, he conveys to it 
directed energy and in consequence orientates all its molecules in a 
definite direction. From that moment he changes all the molecules 
into small magnets, which are very radioactive and the whole mass of 
water becomes “ supersaturated’; that is to say, its tension is 
superior to the ambiant tension or, as we might say, the energy 
potential. Each molecule progressively loses this state of supersatura- 
tion and is then enclosed in a sheath of energy which tends to escape 
from the mass. The water then remains liquid. ‘* Apollonious ”’ says 
that thought is always accompanied by magnetic effects, and these 
are more or less pronounced according to the mental vigour of the 
operator. The strongest magnetic effects for the generality of human 
beings are those inspired by powerful sentiments or by deep-seated 
instincts, From this point of view the magnetic influence is in no way 
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connected with the morality of the operator—which is regrettable ! 
But it is a consoling thought that when a person is very evolved, very 
spiritual or simply very developed intellectually, the magnetism of his 
thoughts become particularly active and can bring about astonishing 
phenomena at a distance. 

p. 185. Word-witnesses.—J. Bervroux discusses the value of word- 
witnesses from the point of view of their therapeutic value when carried 
in the pocket. The card carried may have printed on it the required 
remedy or the state required, or the inscription may be just ** Pain 
Killer.” But the time that the card should be carried should be 
controlled. M. Bervroux is convinced that there is value in the word- 
-witness as a therapeutic agent, but that one should not rely on it to 
the exclusion of other treatment. 

p.189. On triangles.—P. Bories writes on the significance of triangles 
in pyramids and ancient buildings, and in writing of * squaring the 
circle’ he deals particularly with a triangle having a superior angle of 
144 deg. and two lateral ones of 18 deg., such as are found on the 
pediments of Greek temples and above doors of churches. 


JULY 

p- 193. How to recover stolen objects.—Marcel Perreaux points out 
that the victims of a thief are often keener to recover articles stolen 
from them than to see that retribution comes to the thief. They shun 
publicity. He describes a method which, he affirms, has brought 
encouraging results over a period of two years. Whether you are 
summoned to the place of the robbery or your services are requested 
by post, the method is the same. You regulate your pendulum while 
concentrating your thoughts on the thief, and formulate the wish to 
capture his characteristic radiations, desiring at the same time that 
your pendulum will gyrate when you are fully in resonance with his 
personality. You then pass your pendulum over a sheet of white 
paper desiring that it will trace—according to the technique previously 
described for ** drawings which heal ’’—whet can be called (for want of 
a better name) the characteristic pattern of the thief. You must then 
fill in the lines with Indian ink. It should be explained that you do 
not obtain a portrait, but an arrangement of lines, mostly of surrealist 
appearance, endowed with the properties of a witness. It remains 
for you to magnetise the drawing, concentrating your thoughts on the 
restitution of the stolen object. This magnetisation can be undertaken 
at any time. It is nevertheless preferable to find out by pendulum 
the most favourable days and hours, so that the thief is most receptive 
to the ideas propagated. The results are often astounding. In one 
case a man who stole some silver put it in an envelope, together with 
a letter conveying his excuses, and slid the letter through the owner’s 
letter box. In another case the stolen object was thrown through an 
open window where the owner lived. Radiesthetists who employ the 
method should not be surprised if they wake up at night with a start, 
or if at times they are nervous, anxious or depressed. The psychic 
resistance of the subject of the experiment can account for such 
reactions. 

p. 197. Death of Hector Mellin.—Gabriel Lesourd, President of the 
Paris Congress of 1954, pays tribute to the late Hector Mellin, who 
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was treasurer to the Congress, and he gives a list of various books on 
radiesthesia of which M. Mellin was the author. 

p. 199. Acclimatisation of the home.—** L.D.”’ describes a simple 
apparatus which appears to improve the atmosphere in a room and 
has been found to neutralise earth rays. The equipment includes a 
pocket lamp battery, a non-metallic vessel containing rain water, a 
piece of wire supporting a piece of cardboard in the mouth of the vessel, 
from which depends into the water a spiral wire, and a wire connecting 
the water to earth. 

p. 201. For pigeon fanciers.—A pigeon fancier and radiesthetist 
explains how he improves the form of his pigeons by orientating a 
photograph of the pigeon concerned during flight. Both its vitality 
and sense of direction appear to be improved. Sometimes the writer 
employs a coloured ribbon to increase the vitality of the bird, the 
colour being chosen by pendulum.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 203. Avoiding mistakes.—W. Servranx explains, for the benefit of 
the beginner, how accuracy in radiesthetic experimentation can be en- 
hanced and mistakes avoided. First, it is desirable to let a little time 
elapse between posing a problem and attempting to solve it. Itisa good 
idea to let the matter rest overnight. M. Servranx sagely observes 
that those students preparing for an examination, who relax their 
efforts a short time before the examination takes place, often do better 
than those who cram right up to the last moment. Secondly, it is 
desirable in searching for a lost object to know as much about it as 
possible, so that the subsconcious mind may be impregnated with an 
accurate picture of it. A photograph of a dog is not enough; the 
search may be invalidated by other dogs of the same breed. One should 
know the place (and time) where the dog was lost, its character—in 
fact, all that distinguishes it from other dogs. Thirdly, it is good 
practice to write down all one knows of the object for which one is 
searching. For instance, in searching for water on a property, one 
should know not only all about the property and its owner’s 
requirements, but whether there is a well or underground water on 
neighbouring properties. Having read through all the facts several 
times, one can then study the map and retire for the night before 
making the prospection. 

p. 207. The Locarno Congress.—Further details are given by the 
President, Dr. S. Casasopra, of the International Congress of Radies- 
thesia to be held in Locarno in May, 1956. Hotel en pension terms 
will be from 20 to 26 Swiss frances per day, including tax and service. 
Quotations are also given where meals are taken outside the hotel. 
Dr. Casasopra points out that May is one of the best months for 
visiting Locarno, and that on the islands of Brissago there are more 
than 7,000 different plants, collected from all regions. 

p. 211. Atomic bomb effects.—Lieut.-Colonel Stevelinck resumes 
his observations on this subject. He says that recently a great 
energised mass passed over France and Belgium. The rain, like the 
air, was at this time strongly radioactive. Microbes benefitted from 
these insulated energies and there was an epidemic of influenza, then 
one of boils, and of anthrax. The doctors understood nothing of all 
this, but the radiesthetists who measured the elements understood 
much better. 





V.D.W. 
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BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


The following books are published by the Society : 
Dowsing, by W. H. Trinder, 10/- (7/6 to members) 
Radiations, by T. Bedford Franklin, M.A., F.R.S.E., 8/6 


A Radiestheltic Approach to Health and Homeopathy, or Health and the 
Pendulum, by V. D. Wethered, 10/6 (8/6 to members). 


* * * * 


> 


The “ compensator ”’ described in the book by Madame Maury entitled 
How to Dowse is obtainable from Electro-Medical Hire Ltd., 74 New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1, at the price of £7 10s. 


* * * * 


Mr. Noel Macbeth, A-A-P, Stock, Essex, offers advanced courses, based on 
well-tried work'ng methods, related to dowsing, radiesthetic and radionic 
wnalysis and health broadcasting. He al-o provides appliances which have 
proved effective by his pupils since 1938. He is the sole agent for Turenne 
witnesses and other apparatus. 

* * * % 


Markham House Press Ltd., 31 King’s Road, London, S.W.3—The Radies- 
thesia Specialists—will be pleased to obtain any books or publications required. 
Special searches made for out-of-print books. Foreign works a speciality. 
Postal enquiries only. Send stamped addressed envelope for catalogue. 

Elementary Radiesthesia by the late F. A. Archdale is on sale, 4/3 post free. 
This work, together with the Beechwood Pendulums at 3/6, the Conical 
Universal Pendulum at 126 and the Pendulum, the Monthly Review of 
Radiesthesia—Subscription rate 25/- at home, 26/- abroad and $3.80 in 
North America—is obtainable either from us or from Mrs. M. Archdale, 3 Way- 
side Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth. Sample copy of the Pendulum 2/3. 

Pendulums of black plastic of two types with nylon thread can also be 
obtained from Mrs. M. Archdale, namely: (a) with hollow and screw cap for 
sample, weight }oz., 12/6; (b) solid, weight }0z., 9/-; post free. Cheque or 
postal order should accompany the order. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Devine & Co., St. Stephen’s Road, Old Ford, London, E.3, supply 
whalebone strips 12in. long of the following sections at 5 - per pair ; 


Fiat .. ee 7 mm. xX 2 mm. or 3 mm. 

Circular a 3 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 

Square st 3 mm. or 4 mm. 

They also supply the following pendulums : 

Elephant Ivory, Spherical or Torpedo shape with cavity .. 20/- each 
Whale Ivory + ee IiT/6 .,, 
Ebony os nn 12/6 ,, 
Composition a a 10,6 


All articles are sent post free in U.K. 

* * * 

The “ Link ” divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D. J. 62, Dec., 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts., price 8 - post free in 
U.K. Reprints of this article are available at 2/- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays on water-divining and archacology, 15 - the set. 

4 % of * 

Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 

apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary. 
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